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And all the time 
the clue was 


in the churn! 





For years butter advertising has been a crying of “Freshness!” 
-.~- “Quality!” ... and “Flavor!” 

The general effect of this clamor on the consumer has been 
a gradually growing “LOUDER—AND FUNNIER” from the back 
of the hall. 

But now comes a new note in butter advertising that is as 
spectacular as the. prima donna’s high D in the grand finale. 

This is “FULL CREAM”... the big idea which we found in 
the churns of our client, Armour and Company — makers of 
Cloverbloom Butter. Arsene Lupin, France’s famous detective, 
never did a better piece of work than our investigator, who 
uncovered the appetizing fact that there are eight one-half pints 
of rich table cream in every pound of Cloverbloom Butter. 

Where is the housewife who will not give that informative 
statement the sharp attention she has been denying “Freshness,” 
“Quality,” or “Flavor”? 

All hands are looking for FULL CREAM to become as great 
a buying guide for Armour’s Cloverbloom Butter as FIXED 
FLAVOR has proved for Armour’s Star Ham and Star Bacon. 








N. W. AYER & SON, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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C. V. Gregory, who in twenty years 
as editor of Prairie Farmer has by 
patience and persistency not only 
initiated but successfully developed 
many of the outstanding services that 
have been widely adopted by farm 
publications in the interest of their 
readers. 


Greater Usefulness 
Holds Reader Interest J: 


tories 
efficie 
some 
indivi 
In oO 


Long before the present era of “‘greater ser- 
vice” Standard editors laid their foundations 
for increased usefulness. 


Reader appreciation is a heritage, not a been 


salesr 
tistica 
On every rural route you can find ‘“Stand- tomer 
ard” farm families willing to tell you in caref! 
definite terms how their “Standard” publica- etc 
tion helps them and all agriculture. And “Be 
any dealer will testify in equally definite ering 
language that advertisers share in the good tively 
will created through “Standard” editorial the g 
helpfulness. pense 
a tho 
rently 
tives. 
are d 
Thi 
wal 
SEVEN PAPERS REACHING 2,394,812 FARM HOMES fourt 


American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman Progressive Farmer and territ 
Farmer and Farm, Stock Nebraska Farmer Southern Ruralist territ 
and Home Prairie Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer and are 
lowa Homestead 


recent discovery, in “Standard” states. 


Space is available in any single publication, 
or any grouping to best fit your individual 
requirements. For your convenience—one 
order—one billing. 


—the 
Vist d 
STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT ¥ && 
———— — tion. ) 
NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern overl: 

Managers, 250 Park Avenue. offers 
CHICAGO—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News for t 

Building. more, 
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Fourteen Ways of Covering Sales 
Territories More Profitably 


Present-Day Methods That Have Been Put to Work in the Interests of 
More Efficient Selling 


By E. B. Weiss 


ECENTLY, through personai 

visits and by letter, PRINTERS’ 
Ink put the following problem be- 
fore a group of 100 sales execu- 
tives in a broad range of indus- 
tries : 

“To meet current conditions, 
sales executives are working out 
methods of covering sales terri- 
tories more economically, more 
efficiently, more profitably. In 
some cases this has meant making 
individual sales territories larger. 
In other cases, territories have 
been cut. In still other cases, 
salesmen are being re-routed, sta- 
tistical information concerning cus- 
tomers and prospects is being more 
carefully compiled and analyzed, 
etc. 

“Because this problem of cov- 
ering sales territories more effec- 
tively is so intimately tied up with 
the general effort to cut selling ex- 
penses, Printers’ INK is making 
a thorough survey of policies cur- 
rently developed by sales execu- 
tives. Will you tell us what you 
are doing in this respect?” 

The information obtained in this 
way readily divides itself into 
fourteen methods of covering sales 
territories more profitably. (These 
are not simply suggested methods 
—they are the plans actually de- 
vised by successful sales execu- 
tives to meet the current situa- 
tion.) Some of these methods 
overlap, but essentially each one 
offers a distinct field of activity 
for the sales executive. Further- 
more, these fourteen do not com- 


prise all the plans that may be 
developed for this general purpose. 
They represent only the proce- 
dures uncovered in the survey. 

The order in which these four- 
teen methods are discussed does 
not rate their relative importance. 
As a matter of fact, they cannot 
be so rated, inasmuch as their 
importance to any sales executive 
depends entirely on his organiza- 
tion’s set-up. 

+ 

1. Division of prospects and cus- 
tomers into various classes and ar- 
ranging salesmen’s calls according 
to this classification. 

A radio manufacturer writes: 
“We found we could divide our 
prospects into three classes. The 
lowest class was found to lack 
sufficient possibilities to warrant 
scheduled calling. It was arranged 
that this class would be called on 
only as an incidental to other calls 
in a defined area. 

“The. second class was made up 
of customers and prospects who 
we considered were logical pur- 
chasers of a certain new type of 
equipment which we had developed. 
We did not leave this decision up 
to the salesmen, but through an- 
alysis were able to tell the sales- 
men who these people were and 
why they could be sold. This sec- 
ond class is the group which we 
decided to concentrate on and most 
routings of salesmen by their dis- 
trict managers have been built 
around these prospects. 

“The third class was made up 
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1. Division of prospects and customers into various classes 
and arranging salesmen’s calls according to this classification. 
2. Rearrangement of territory—making territories larger or 


smaller. 


3. Planning for the more intensive coverage of outlying, and 


etc. 


ritories. 


~ 


prospects, etc. 


systems. 


to operate cars. 


road. 





of large users of, and prospects 


for, our products. These people 
are called on at certain stated in- 
tervals by both salesmen and dis- 
trict managers.” 

E. M. Greene, sales manager of 
the Western Clock Company, says: 
“We have gone over every ac- 
count on our books and classified 
them according to their previous 
buying power, and, secondly, ac- 
cording to their buying power po- 
tentialities. All these accounts 
have been classifie? into four 
groups and the salesmen have been 
instructed to call on the _ best 
groups most frequently and so on 
throughout the list. By this study, 
we have eliminated calls on several 
thousand non-productive accounts. 
Furthermore, we have located 
many accounts that had been pre- 
viously overlooked.” 

An outstanding company in the 
dairy and allied industry reports 
that by developing a special plan 
of co-operation with dealers, and 
then carefully selecting the dealers 
to receive the benefits of this plan, 
it has been able to put over “sales 
increases of from 50 to 100 per 


therefore usually neglected, territories. 
4. Organization of more effective field supervision of sales- 
men through establishment of local supervisors, district managers, 


5. Inducing salesmen to reside in the center of their ter- 


6. Organizing the home office so that there is more effective 
collaboration between the outside and inside staffs. 
7. Improved statistical knowledge of territories, including 
such matters as trading areas, purchases of customers, reports on 


8. Replacements to strengthen personnel. 
9. Reduction of salesmen’s expense through effective control 


10. Providing salesmen with cars or with allowance with which 

11. Getting home office executives to spend more time on the 

12. Elimination of unnecessary detail work by salesmen, in- 
cluding simplification of salesmen’s report systems. 


13. More scientific routing of salesmen. 
14. New methods of salesmen’s compensation. 


cent in these particular stores.” 

The Drackett Chemical Sales 
Company reports that it has di- 
vided its distributors into A, B 
and C accounts. It ceased sending 
its sales representatives to call on 
C customers. They now call on 
B customers only occasionally and 
spend the larger part of their time 
on the A group. “This,” says the 
assistant sales manager, “enables 
us to reduce our sales expense con- 
siderably.” 

This plan of dividing customers 
and prospects into groups and 
routing salesmen accordingly is in- 
timately tied up with the general 
scheme of territory analysis. The 
success of the plan depends pri- 
marily on the accuracy of the di- 
vision and this, in turn, depends on 
the accuracy of the territorial sta- 
tistics that have been collected 
This aspect will be discussed in 
another part of this analysis. 

2. Rearrangement of territory— 
making individual territories larger 
or smaller. 

In working out methods of cov- 
ering sales territories more profit- 
ably we find some companies cut- 
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More Gasoline, More 
, and a4. Cars. More Roads! 
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— HODE ISLAND'S consumption of 

rter- | 88,832,000 gallons of gasoline in 

active 4 1930 marks an increase of 14.1% over 

—_— 1929. This was the third highest ratio 

ts on | of increase among 46 states where com- 
parative figures were complete.* 

ontrol 

“hich More pleasure cars were registered in 

1930 than ir 1929; more miles of state 

n the vhs highway completed. 

a Many folks were driving back and forth 
to do their buying. This market is so 
compact that some 200,000 families can 

ace” | get to their Providence trade center in 

1 Sales § *5:/f f an hour’s drive. 
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‘nse con- y i yd *Based on American Petroleum Institute figures 
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ting the size of their salesmen’s 
stamping grounds while others do 
exactly the opposite. 

Mr. Greene, Western Clock’s 
sales manager, states: “We have 
recently surveyed the buying power 
potentialities of each sales terri- 
tory in the United States and com- 
pared this buying power with the 
sales from that particular terri- 
tory. As a result of this study, 
we changed several territories, 
eliminating an entire sales terri- 
tory in one instance, and in several 
others getting closer coverage than 
previously.” 

The sales manager of one of 
the largest candy companies sup- 
plies the following information: 
“Individual sales territories have 
been cut. The purpose is to se- 
cure more intensive work on each 
individual jobber and to enable our 
salesmen to cover their territories 
more frequently during the year. 
Our experience proves conclusively 
that more frequent personal con- 
tact is absolutely necessary. The 


time for covering territories has 


been reduced to four weeks, as 
against eight weeks previously.” 

Similarly, from a company mak- 
ing reed and fiber furniture, etc., 
we heard: “In territories adjacent 
to our factory, and which we con- 
sider our primary markets, we 
have accomplished a great deal by 
cutting down the size of the terri- 
tory and having our men service 
our customers to the mth degree. 
While this is expensive on the sur- 
face, it has brought us real results. 
Buyers and merchants as a class, 
expect salesmen to be at their 
finger-tips at all times and by cut- 
ting territories so that a man can 
work on a smaller area and there- 
fore be closer in touch with any 
given point, we have been able to 
meet this situation.” 

On the opposite side of the ter- 
ritorial fence, we are told by F. D. 
Morgan, general manager of the 
Liquid Veneer Corporation, that: 
“We have made some changes in 
our selling plans during the last 
six months. These consist mostly 
of enlarging the territories of all 
of our men and distributing these 
enlarged territories among the 
cream of our sales force. We 
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felt that this was not the time for 
putting on extra pressure to get 
orders, believing that there are 
certain times when the extra effort 
required to get the order costs 
more than the value of the order 
itself. 

“Naturally when less intensive 
work is to be done, larger terri-§ 
tories can be covered at consider- 
ably less cost per unit of sale, in- 
asmuch as the orders which are 
secured are the cream.” 

Along the same line, Edwin M. 
Fleischmann, president of the May 
Oil Burner Corporation, remarks: 
“At the beginning of this year, we 
rearranged certain of our territo- 
ries, eliminating a few of our field 
organization so that it would be 
more economical and profitable for 
us to cover territories. This 
means that each one of our field 
men is contacting a few more deal- 
ers and distributors, so that the 
resultant business is profitable, not 
only for our field men, but also 
for the factory.” 

In between these two extremes, 
we hear from a baking powder 
company that began a reorganiza- 
tion of its selling activities, from 
a territorial standpoint, more than 
two years ago. Careful investiga- 
tion disclosed that many of its sales- 
men had territories which were too 
large, resulting in a high spot cov-ff 
erage. Others had territories which 
were too small, with a resultant 
high sales cost, due primarily to 
too frequent calls on the trade. 
These faults have been corrected 
as they were exposed and_ the 
company’s general sales manager 
states that decided savings have 
been effected in costs without sac- 
rificing volume. 

And, standing off to one side, 
are Wilson Brothers who have 
made no fundamental territorial 
changes. D. H. Steele, vice-presi- 
dent, explains the situation this 
way: “We have not felt that it 
was advisable to make larger ter- 
ritories and operate with fewer 
men because our general pattern 
of distribution has required years 
of development and we have no 
desire to undo, by unwise re- 
trenchment, the progress we have 
(Continued on page 120) 
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All Iowa is “Singing in the Rain” . . . every part 
of the state has been drenched ... streams are 
brimming again ... subsoil is sopping wet .. . 
small grains are “‘made”’ and corn never looked 


better. 


Most manufacturers find Iowa one of their best 
markets, on a per capita basis. 


For economy and for effectiveness make The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune the backbone of 
your lowa campaign. 245,000 daily ... read 
by 2 out of 3 families in the central two-thirds 
of Iowa. 


@ Ory three daily newspapers west of 
the Mississippi offer as low 
a milline rate. 
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. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through eight strategically located 
offices in the United States and eighteen 
offices in other countries which cover Europe, 
North and South Africa, South America, POR 
India, Java, New Zealand and Australia, we BL 
offer advertising agency service which has 
demonstrated its merit for many of the Bi 
world’s foremost advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 WEL] 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS - Arcade Building 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI + Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Shell Building 
LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 


* 

/) *MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
*TORONTO - Canada Permanent Building 
LONDON - Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 

PARIS - 12 Boulevard dela Madeleine 
MADRID - Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg V 
BERLIN - Un er den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115, Avenue de France 
ALEXANDRIA - 27, Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH + South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
BUENOS AIRES - Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 
SAO PAULO - Brazil - Praca Ramcs Azevedo 16 
BOMBAY - India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
MELBOURNE - Australia + 145 Collins Street 
SYDNEY -: Australia + Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
BATAVIA + Java + Koningsplein Noord 21 Weltevreden 
WELLINGTON - New Zealand + Hamilton Chambers Lambton Quay 


oe 
LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 


| *Through our two offices in Canada, we are in an 
advantageous position to assist our clients in 
meeting changed market and media conditions 
due to the tariff recently enacted against maga- 
zines and other products from the United States. 














Despite Rate Advances, Inquiry 
Many Cases by a Company T 
Years of Small 


O the John C. Moore Corpora- 

tion, of Rochester, N. Y., be- 
longs the distinction of being one 
of America’s oldest national adver- 
tisers. For more than a half cen- 
tury during its ninety-five years of 
business history, this company has 
been selling record-keeping equip- 
ment and supplies through direct 
inquiry-producing advertising in 
magazines and newspapers. Actual 
results of Moore advertising for 
the last thirty years are on file to- 
day and mighty interesting reading 
they make for the person of statis- 
tical leanings. 

Eric Moore, president the 
corporation, in commenting re- 
cently upon the value of the multi- 
tude of facts and figures that have 
been collected, made this state- 
ment relative to space advertising 
from which direct inquiries and 
definite sales must result: 

“Boiled down to its essence, the 
selection of media for the type of 
advertising we do is a_ process 
much like the system employed by 
large chain organizations in choos- 
ing store locations. Instead of 
seeking so-called space ‘bargains,’ 
and running our advertisements in 
publications that cover only the 
fringe of the market we hope to 
reach, our efforts are concentrated 
where circulation is the most in- 
tense. Also, we try to obtain a 
right-hand page position for our 
advertisements, because, in count- 
less instances, we have found that 
this insures maximum returns. 

“Just as a chain-store realty ex- 
pert wants to know how many and 
what type of persons pass by a 
certain corner during peak hours 
of the day, we want to see all the 
information available concerning a 
periodical’s reader following. We 
can tell about what the percentage 
of response will be when we have 
a full picture of the audience be- 
fore which our advertisements 


must appear. 





Costs Have Been Brought Down in 


‘hat Has Kept Records of Thirty 
-Space Advertising 


“Furthermore, our experience 
has taught us that any advertising 
with the objective of producing 
direct inquiries, to be really profit 
able, must be harmonious, in make 
up and appeal, to the publication ir 
which it is to run. An advertise 
ment can be just as much out oi 
step with the aims and ideals of a 
magazine, as the proverbial: rook, 
in the victory parade.” 

It is really startling to note how 
consistent the cost of individual in 
quiries has been through all the 
thirty years the company has | 
advertising, in each of the various 
magazines, despite continuous rat 
advancements. 

A national weekly offers a typi- 
cal example in this connection. A 
fifty-six line advertisement in this 
publication during the month oi 
October, 1904, cost $131.97 and 
brought 213 inquiries at a cost oi 
62 cents each. The same space dur 
ing October, 1910, represented ar 
investment of $140 and developed 
192 inquiries at an average oi 
73 cents apiece. In 1919, a forty- 
nine line advertisement in_ this 
magazine during February, came 
to $245 and secured a total of 32 
coupon replies, making their indi- 
vidual cost 75 cents. In October, 
1930, a fifty-six line advertisement 
called for an outlay of $476 and 
at 82 cents 


C1 


developed 582 inquiries 
each. 

Much the same percentage oi 
results shows up in other leading 
national magazines used by the 
John C. Moore Corporation. I: 
come cases, the cost of inquiries 


kept getting lower and lower as 
the years passed, regardless of the 
increase in cost per line. Another 
weekly brought replies at an aver- 
age of 94 cents in 1904, while their 
cost was only 36 cents each in 
1930; yet the space used cost $4 
in 1904 and $504 in 1930—an in- 
crease of about eight times. 
One can pick almost at random 
10 
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1 Cut horough Trading Area Coverage ‘Through One Newspaper! 





“Uncle Sam Says We’re 
rn Rich Folks 

er . MELWAUKEE, twelfth largest city 
deals of in the United States, ranks fourth 


| among all cities of equal or greater size 
» note how e e . 
ividual inf im amount of automotive sales per capita. 


th all the 
r has been 


ne varios According to the Census of Distribution, 
si J automotive sales in Milwaukee total 
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in the long list of better known 
publications and find similar statis- 
tics. In fact, the average for in- 
quiry costs obtained from all pub- 
lications used in 1930 is only about 
one-third the average for 1904. 
On the other hand, magazines that 
have gone out of existence during 
the thirty years reveal an entirely 
different picture. Instead of re- 
maining consistent all along, the 
cost of replies steadily mounted in 
those periodicals of waning in- 
fluence. The weaker the position 
of a magazine became, the more 
expensive it proved as a medium 
for obtaining replies and eventual 
sales of record-keeping equipment. 

This revelation from Moore 
records has led to one very defi- 
nite conclusion regarding, publica- 
tions generally. Advertising re- 
sults can only be proportionate to 
the success of the magazine itself 
in winning and holding reader in- 
terest. A combination of the edi- 
tor’s and the circulation manager’s 
ability to know what the public 
seeks is exactly what is needed 
when it comes to careful selection 
of publications for advertising pur- 
poses. The editorial appeal of a 
magazine, the fiction or articles it 
contains, play an important part in 
influencing the market toward 
which an advertisement is directed. 

The editorial contents may exert 
their influence in numerous ways. 
Beautifully illustrated departments 
relative to foods and their prepa- 
ration stimulate a demand for many 
of the items advertised in the 
pages of women’s magazines. 
Travel articles instil the “itch” to 
be going places and seeing things. 
Even a detective story can serve 
to prompt someone to buy surety 
bonds or more efficient record- 
keeping equipment. 

Any student of advertising can 
recognize the features that give a 
magazine pulling power from the 
point of view in which he is most 
interested. They are the factors 
that have built the prestige of the 
publication itself—that have drawn 
more and more subscribers to it 
year after year. 

The advertisements are part of 
the value that the reader gets for 
his investment in his subscription 
to a magazine. They provide him 
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with news, information, entertain- 
ment, just as much as the articles 
the publication contains. 

No doubt many other national 
advertisers could prove by caretul 
perusal of their records that it is 
the readability of magazines that 
makes them pay in advertising re- 
sults. The more carefully they are 
edited, the more dependable they 


prove as media for direct inquiry 
and sales-producing advertising 


National Broadcasting 
Appoints 


D. S. Tuthill, has been appoint 
general sales manager of the Artists Ser- 
vice of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc. He previously has bee n 
assistant to the vice-president and g 
eral manager of the National Bri 
casting Company. 

L. J. Fitzgerald has been made man- 
ager of the Artists Service at Chicas 
and Rudolph Vavpetich, manager at Sa: 
Francisco. 


C. E. Whitney, Advertising 


Manager, “Home & Field” 


Charles E. Whitney has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of Home & 
Mield, one of The Stuyvesant Publica- 
tions, New York. He has been anne 
ciated with this group for the last sev: 
years, first with Town & Country “ 
for the last three years as advertising 
manager of International Studio which 
is to be merged with The Connoisseur. 


A. L. Diederick, Jr., to Join 
Quigley Company 

A. L. Diederick, Jr., has been 
pointed advertising manager of 
Quigley Company, Inc., New York, in- 
dustrial specialties. Mr. Diederick, who 
is with the American Cyanamid Com 
pany, New York, will assume his new 
duties July 1. He was, at one time, 
advertising manager of the A. P. Gree 
Fire Brick Company, Mexico, Mo. 


Stoker Account to Reed G. 


Landis 

The R. M. Eddy Foundry Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Crescent auto 
matic stokers for boilers, has placed 
advertising account with the Reed G 
Landis Company, advertising agency of 
that city. Newspapers and business pub- 
lications will be used to feature a new 
distribution plan devised for these 
pliances. 


E. H. Porte with “Liberty 
Edward H. Porte, for the last five 
years sales manager of the Mannit 
Bowman Company, Meriden, Conn., elec- 
trical household ‘devices and vacuum 
bottles, has joined the Eastern advertis- 
ing department of Liberty, New York. 
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MAN 


of Importance 


ON’T be fooled by his irrev- 

erent and happy-go-lucky air 
... for this boy means a great 
deal to you! Upon his energy 
depends to a very large extent 
the bulk of the business com- 
ing from the homes of Detroit. 
By timely hand delivery of The 
Detroit News into homes, this 
boy, with 4,500 like him, served 
by a fleet of 100 motor trucks, 
establishes the most powerful 
connecting link between home- 
life and the life of the busy world 
outside. 


The News carrier does more 
than take the daily report of the 
world’s news into the privacy of 
the home. He also carries there 


news of the latest, freshest, most 
important offerings of manufac- 
turers and merchants from all 
over the world. And it goes 
into homes where the fattest 
purses are found. 

A survey of charge accounts 
of Detroit’s largest department 
store shows that The News has 
90% coverage in the homes of 
Detroit’s best buyers. 

Other surveys, made carefully 
and analytically, confirm the fact 
that The Detroit News has great- 
est representation in the homes 
of higher-income section. 

Advertisers who employ The 
News weekday and Sunday actu- 
ally cover 4 out of 5 English- 
reading homes in Detroit! 


The Detroit News 


New York, 
I, A. KLEIN, Inc. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago, 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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The OTHE 








man beings live and lau 
and love in the midst 
threatening and vanishis 
tragedies. Here is the bas 
inspiration of newspap 
service. When The Chica 
Daily News was founde 
dedication of service to th 
family life of Chicago was deliberately installed as a corn¢ 
stone ideal. Babies and their mothers were part of it. Witho 
babies there would be no families. Without families the 
would be no homes. Without homes there would be no socie 
. + no Cities ... no business worthy of the name! 


~ 
As a natural expression of this ideal of family service, over 
years ago The Daily News Fresh Air Sanitarium for under-privileged chi 
dren was established. Here, in this kindly retreat of Chicago's heart, th 
mother is admitted along with her child. She is privileged to be with it ata 
time. It is the oldest and dearest tradition of home, this bond between moth 
and child. Today this intimate sense of home life is still a guiding policy! 
the conduct of this friendly institution. It is still a revealing characteristic 
a newspaper which daily addresses the many and increasing interests of ho 


This same understanding interpretation of home is practice 
in a range so wide that The Daily News is accepted as ' 
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egral member in 440,000 homes. 95% of them are located 
in metropolitan Chicago. Six evenings each week it finds 
elcome place waiting in the family circle. The whole 
ily rejoices at the arrival of this member, because it brings 
interesting news from everywhere at the time when it is 
preciated most. 


cay The reward of this membership and this trust is a title of 


@ptinction—Chicago’s Home Newspaper! 


In the preservation of this honored relationship, The Daily 
s is guided by constant visualization of the typical home 
which it is companion and counsellor. This home appre- 
tes and patronizes the finer things of life. It is the influential 


ie@pnomic type that determines the buying habits of a great 


ropolis. Win its favor and the mighty Chicago market is 
owon. There is no medium of approach to its consideration 


Id pocketbook so direct or so economical as The Daily News. 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


HICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


of a series of advertisements appearing in metropolitan newspapers 
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tt Dressep Up 


AND 


Thousands of Places To Go 


Oo o 








tortut 

HE Oklahoman and Times are goodlooking ne 
newspapers—in make-up, typography, and send | 
presswork! And they go places! Nearly 200,000 - 
of them each day—neat, profusely illustrated, re- ar I 
plete with the day’s news, interesting features, and balloc 
editorialk—go to a reader audience larger than a 
that of any two other newspapers in Oklahoma. unnec 
organ 

Experienced advertisers in the Oklahoma City Mar- Hard 
ket find that the Oklahoman and Times return the vend 
highest dollar profits on money invested in their good, 
advertising columns because they enjoy the greatest justif 


that 
reader-preference, reader-confidence, and _reader- “For 


response. gama' 
pum 

Furthermore, the Oklahoman and Times contact a ome 

$143,339,000 spendable income* at the low cost of we be 


3.9¢ per inch per million dollars. They give the vm 
advertiser 11.5% more circulation in the Oklahoma dolla 
City Market than the combined circulation of the blithe 
22 other daily newspapers in this area, including “cure 
the third Oklahoma City newspaper, at one-third ind 
the milline cost. oanael 
Recet 


*Based on number of reader families. he ts 
nS 
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The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAH Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE W KY 
E Katz Jpeaak Agency Representative 
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Why Trade Associations Fail 


A Few Suggestions as to How They May Be Successful 


By C. B. 


N official of a large casket 
f\ company recently said that 
depression times affect his indus- 
try just as they affect other in- 
dustries; that, contrary to the ac- 
cepted belief, mortality rates go 
down along with the prices of 
stocks, commodities, etc. It is un- 
fortunate for this gentleman that 
he doesn’t manufacture caskets for 
trade associations. Depressions 
send the mortality curve of trade 
associations on a rise equalled only 
by the distinguished Herr Profes- 
sor Piccard and his stratosphere 
balloon. 

It really takes hard times to 
demonstrate just how futile and 
unnecessary a badly run, poorly 
organized trade association can be. 
Hard headed, badly worried execu- 
tives, running over expense sheets, 
balancing good against greater 
good, often have little difficulty in 
justifying a heavy red line through 
that particular entry which reads, 
“For dues in the American Amal- 
gamation of Associated Wam- 
pum Weavers.” The saving may 
amount to but a few hundred dol- 
lars but these executives, after cold 
analysis, find that they haven't 
been getting even a few hundred 
dollars’ worth of value out of the 
trade association which was so 
blithely started a few years ago to 
“cure the ills of the industry.” 

The unfortunate phase of the 
situation is that sometimes the good 
associations suffer with the bad. 
Recently a weak association folded 
its tents and disappeared quietly 
into the night. Its demise was 
lamented by none and applauded 
by many. It was too bad, however, 
that some of the applauders de- 
cided to resign from all associa- 
tions while they were at it and 
thus started a stampede that very 
nearly ruined an excellent associa- 
tion in the same industry. 

Why do trade associations fail? 
If there were a simple answer to 
that question, fewer associations 
would succumb to the rigor of hard 


Larrabee 


times—or, for that matter, fewer 
would succumb in good times, since 
associations frequently fail even 
when the business outlook is rosy. 
Associations fail for a number of 
reasons—although seldom are all 
of them present in any association 
situation. 

Further, there is little profit in 
telling why associations fail if we 
do not try to get out of failure a 
lesson that will lead to success. 
The main reason for this analysis 
is to point out the causes of failure 
so that association members can 
eliminate those causes from their 
own organizations. 


Lack of Funds Not a Cause 


The first great cause of failure 
is, of course, lack of funds. A 
little consideration, however, will 
demonstrate that this isn’t a cause 
at all—it is an effect. Any associa- 
tion that has proved its real use- 
fulness in good times need not 
worry about bad times. It may 
have to proceed on a_ limited 
budget but its members will see 
that it is kept alive some way. In 
fact there are several trade groups 
flourishing today as never before 
because they have met the challenge 
of hard times courageously and 
have been of great help to their 
members at a time when help was 
badly needed. Therefore, lack of 
funds had better be cast over- 
board as a prime reason for as- 
sociation failure. 

Probably the most common rea- 
son for the failure of associations 
is the lack of a constructive, at- 
tainable program of action. Per- 
haps the emphasis should be on the 
word “attainable.” Plenty of as- 
sociations have started on pro- 
grams as imposing as the Empire 
State Building but they have 
started with a pick and shovel 
and a second-hand wheelbarrow. 
Therefore, the first requirement 
for a plan of action is that it be 
not too imposing and that it -be 
within the means and abilities of 
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the association as constituted. Do 
the three-room bungalow jobs 
first. The skyscrapers will come 
later. 

A second fault with many as- 
sociation plans is that they are too 
indefinite. Often the organizers 
sit down to discuss the evils of the 
industry and find a lot of them. 
They decide that all of these evils 
might as well be attacked at once 
but when they get down to defini- 
tions they create some that don't 
define. The result is that there are 
really no very definite objectives 
to work toward and the associa- 
tion’s labors gradually sift down 
into committees that meet once a 
vear, the night before the conven- 
tion, and cheerfully report “prog- 
ress” and nothing else. 

It is possible to be too definite, 
too narrow, also. There are many 
associations today that are ap- 
parently prosperous and that prob- 
ably consider they are doing con- 
structive work although, actually, 
so narrow is their scope that they 
are not obtaining the kind of re- 


sults they could if their programs 
were more comprehensive. 


Wise Guidance Lacking 


Recently I sat down with two as- 


sociation secretaries as they told 
about their work. Jones had been 
laboring diligently at Washington 
while Smith was pretty proud of 
his work at Sacramento. It soon 
became apparent that these secre- 
taries were lobbyists and lobbyists 
alone. It happens that the organi- 
zations they represent are suffer- 
ing from bad trade conditions and 
both need wise guidance to pull 
them through the present period. 
That wise guidance is lacking 
and to many unprejudiced ob- 
servers the associations are arrant 
failures although they still con- 
tinue to exist. 

It is fairly safe to say that an 
association that exists on lobbying 
alone or which spends all its time 
trying to find genteel methods of 
evading the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and certain of the more 
specific aspects of the Sherman 
Act is in danger of going out of 
business. Lobbying may be neces- 
sary. I won't argue about that. 


INK June 25, 1931 
But it should not be the be-all, end- 
all of association work. 

A common failing of associations 
is a lack of a program of progres. 
sion. They should look on their 
activities as a general looks upon 
his plan of campaign. They should 
proceed in an orderly fashion from 
perhaps limited objectives at first 
to a broader program of large ob- 
jectives. To change the metaphor, 
they should see an association plan 
of actioys as a snowball which 
gains momentum and_ takes on 
more bulk as it progresses. 

Finally, many association pro- 
grams fail because of fear, fear oj 
attacking the really basic problems 
of the industry. Associations that 
seek ways and means of evading 
legislation against price-fixing d 
not dare to attack the basic dan- 
gers of price-cutting, legal or 
illegal. Recently I asked an as 
sociation secretary what was his 
attitude toward a certain trade evil 
He outlined his attitude and it was 
as sound as it was courageous 
Then he raised a cautioning hand 

“But,” he begged, “don’t quote 
me. You see our association hasn't 
any official attitude. We are afraid 
to attack the problem.” 

This, I believe, is not untypical 

A second major reason for as- 
sociation failure is internal politics 

You are bound to have politics 
in an association dominated by one 
or two large companies. On the 
one hand, these companies use all 
the tricks at their command to put 
over their ideas, while their smaller 
colleagues bind themselves together 
to defeat any plans of the stronger 
members. 

You are also bound to _ have 
politics if an association is a one- 
man show. It is not uncommon t 
find a single individual the domi- 
nating figure in an association 
Sometimes he works in the open, 
sometimes behind the scenes, al- 
ways he maintains his power either 
by the big stick or by velvet touch 
In either event he breeds politics 

Personal ambition is an excellent 
breeder of association _ politics 
Many an organization has been 
ruined because both Brown and 
White wanted the presidency. By 
the time their forces finish their 
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yote-getting activities the associa- 
tion finds itself divided into two 
camps and all hope for construc- 
tive action on important problems 
has disappeared. 

There has been 
hich quarters as well as on the 
street about the development of 
trade associations and the demon- 
stration of the willingness of the 
American business man to throw 
over selfishness and enter into a 
co-operative program. Such talk 
is pleasant to listen to but is 
greeted often by cynical applause 
from those who have been on the 
inside of association activities. 

One example will demonstrate 
the cause of the cynicism. About 
a year ago there was held in New 
York City a meeting at which 
were represented the leaders in a 
certain industry. At this meeting 
a definite agreement was drawn up. 
The leaders went away easier in 
their minds. The next morning 
two of them sent out letters to the 
trade that were an open violation 
of the agreement. They had seen 
in the meeting an excellent chance 
to get the jump on competition. 

Obviously the association broke 
up then and there. It was impos- 
sible any longer to hold any kind 
of constructive meetings in the at- 
mosphere of distrust that had been 
created. 

Another cause of failure is that 
the association is not truly rep- 
resentative of the industry. Per- 
haps it is, as I have pointed out 
before, dominated by one or two 
large companies. On the other 
hand its membership may not in- 
clude the one or two largest com- 
panies in the industry. Today 
there are several groups that mean 
only a little more than nothing be- 
cause on the outside stand one or 
two powerful competitors who go 
their own sweet way. In many 
instances it would be far better 
not to organize an association than 
to organize it without the support 
of all of the really important com- 
panies in an industry. 

When we come to the question 
1f headquarters leadership we find 
a common cause of failure. 

Everyone knows the “yes man” 
secretary. His chief asset is his 
ability to sell memberships and his 


much talk in 
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only other asset is his cleverness 
at patting backs and saying “Yes” 
at the same time. Some associa- 
tions demand that type of secre- 
tary. Others get him in spite of 
themselves. 

Next there is the secretary who 
loves his politics. Instead of act- 
ing as an impartial arbiter, doing 
his best to kill politics, he thrives 
in the atmosphere of smoke-filled 
rooms at 2 A. M. He is a menace 
to any organization. 

Then there is the lazy secretary, 
who lets his office boys do all the 
work, even to the writing of 
speeches. He is usually a good 
“yes man” because only by liberal 
yessing can he hold his job. Ob- 
viously his work will not be con- 
structive. 


The Detail Boy 


Another breed of secretary is the 
detail boy. He loves charts and 
figures. He likes to sit down and 
make time and motion studies of 
the boy who opens the mail. He is 
meticulous in his choice of words 
and is certain to see that everybody 
gets two or three copies of every 
letter. The only trouble is that 
he never can pierce his fog of de- 
tail and discern the really impor- 
tant things he should be doing. 

Today associations need secre- 
taries who have, real strength of 
character, who can say “No” when 
“No” needs to be said, who are not 
afraid to speak frankly to the 
president .of the association, who 
have the courage to fight for what 
they believe is right even if the 
fight has to be carried before a 
hostile board of directors. This 
may seem to be an unattainable 
ideal. The fact remains that many 
associations are paying secretaries 
the kind of salaries which should 
buy the right man. 

One cause of 
trouble 


headquarters 
is an undermanned staff. 
This is particularly dangerous if 
an organization has a comprehen- 


sive program. Underpaid staffs 
are also dangerous. The’ poorly 
paid, overworked assistant, the 
secretary who has to do too much 
work himself, both of these men 
are not able to give their organi- 
zations the type of help needed. 
Finally, any headquarters staff 
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will not function correctly if there 
is too much outside interference. 
Headquarters has to be super- 
vised, but wise supervision is a 
long way from the kind of super- 
vision that occurs when association 
executives constitute themselves as 
official snoopers. The president, 
who spends a great deal of time 
at association headquarters, may 
feel that he is serving his group 
—but often he is doing it a dis- 
service by his interference. 

Lack of funds has been men- 
tioned as an effect rather than a 
cause. It may be a cause, however, 
when a group decides to enter 
into a comprehensive program with- 
out money enough to carry it out. 
Before any trade organization goes 
into any program it should have 
not only a clear understanding of 
what the work implies, but a bydget 
sufficient to cover the needs of the 
program. 

Conventions are almost always 
considered an association mneces- 
sity, although there is a trend to- 
day among associations to elimi- 
nate conventions or to hold them 
biennially rather than annually. 


Two Types of Vicious Conventions 


There are two types of conven- 
tions that are particularly vicious. 
The first is the good times con- 
vention where «members gather 
largely for the purpose of seeing 
the Boardwalk or Broadway and 
spend large sums on amber bev- 
erages carried in the valise or 
gathered from the bell boy. The 
inevitable result of the good times 
attitude is a convention program 
which is made up largely of nice 
nothings delivered by nice nonenti- 
ties to convention sessions attended 
by small groups of sleepy and 
slightly damp members. 

It is possible to have a conven- 
tion that is too serious. This usu- 
ally occurs when an association 
has a poorly planned campaign of 
action. In order to cover all of 
the items which it is supposed to 
be working on, the association has 
an imposing list of speakers and 
an equally imposing list of com- 
mittee reports. The result is a 
convention which lasts too many 
days and made up of sessions 
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which last too many hours at a 
stretch. 

The subject of convention pro- 
grams is one for a special article 
in itself. Here there is space only 
to emphasize the importance of 
live conventions to the welfare of 
a trade group. 

Some associations have failed 
because the results they have 
achieved have been too intangible. 
This is often the case with asso- 
ciation advertising campaigns. !n- 
dustries may flourish as the direct 
result of these campaigns but the 
members themselves do not realize 
this because consumers don’t come 
to them with copies of advertise- 
ments in their hands. The reason 
why so many really unsuccess{ul 
organizations do survive is because 
the secretaries can come before 
the members and say, “See. | 
got HR 7567 passed in the last 
Congress.” HR 7567 is something 
tangible that the members can sink 
their teeth into. 

A canny association secretary 
told me recently that he tries each 
year to get his members to adopt 
at least one item which is spec- 
tacular enough to show results 

“The item itself may not amount 
to anything so far as the good 
of the industry is concerned,” he 
said. “On the other hand, if it 
gives us something to point to at 
the convention, that is enough 
Other items of more importance 
but far less spectacular will 
flourish in the rays of this one item.” 

A final cause of failure is found 
when an industry is not ready for 
co- operative work. Many asso- 
ciations are formed too soon and 
fail because of that fact. It is un- 
fortunate that the failure often 
delays the formation of trade 
groups until long after industry is 
ready to support such groups suc- 
cessfully. 

These are difficult days for as- 
sociations. Many must fight hard 
to survive. They cannot survive 
successfully if they are afflicted 
with the diseases outlined in this 
article. It is the job of the 1931 
trade association executive to fer- 
ret out these causes for failure 
and eliminate them while there is 
yet time. 
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2. 91.8% Native 
White 

3. 97.8% Literate 
Living 
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| 1. 2,000,000 Consumers 


4. High Standards of 
5. Unexcelled Trans- 


Diversified Industry 
and Agriculture 

. Indianapolis—the 
Economic Nerve- 
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No. 7 of ten reasons why the 
Indianapolis Radius offers uncom- 
monly advantageous sales oppor- 
tunities. 


Indianapolis — 
the Economic 








_| Nerve Center 


Indianapolis lies at the heart of the 
Indianapolis Radius, within 14 miles 
of the exact geographical center of 
the state. It is Indiana’s largest city 

- more than three times as large 
as the second city. It is the state’s 
capital .. . and its industrial, finan- 
cial, retail, jobbing, cultural and 
social capital as well. Thus, it occu- 
pies a position of prime importance 
in Hoosier eyes. There are no other 
nearby metropolitan centers to chal- 
lenge its prestige. 


With such advantages, Indianapolis 
exerts a powerful economic influence 
over all of central Indiana. It is a 
definite, forceful merchandising fac- 
tor throughout the _ Indianapolis 
Radius. As Indianapolis goes in a 
merchandising and advertising way, 
so goes the entire market. 













Member of the 100.000 Group of American Cities 
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“One does not have to be profound - 
to understand the moral force of the he 
American standard of living. Merel 

f & J faci 

observe a woman with a pretty new 
hat or recall one’s own satisfaction It j 

; ie | 

with a well-cut pair of trousers. witk 
LORD WANDERFOOT | f[Boc 
(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) MA 
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ers of the United States. Whose goods will 
they buy? That is for the individual manu- 
facturer largely to answer for himself. 


lt is not too early to look forward 
with the Boone Organization. To put the 
Boone Group to work plotting the CITY 
MARKETS; organizing the facts; outlining 
the trade picture. Get ready—and let 
us help. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 





RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 








CHICAGO scant ; DETROIT 
aon Fidelity Philadelphia 
Hearst Building Trust Building General Motors Bidg. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 
DAILY 
New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Washington Times-Herald Omaha Bee-News 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 


Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


N a recent adver- 

tisement N. W. 
Ayer & Son, in- 
corporated, made the 
following statement: 
‘““Modern Advertising 
calls for a definite 
target and well-mea- 
sured ammunition.” 


q 


HE ‘‘target”’, we 

take it, is that 
element which can be 
persuaded to buy, is 
able to buy .. . . the 
element of a market 
where greatest and 
quickest profits can 
be made. 


q 


HE FREE PRESS 

is the newspaper 
in which advertising 
registers bull’s-eyes 
on the Detroit sales 
target. It provides 
distribution equal to 


VERREE & 
National 





New York 


Chicago 





Detroit 





every other home . 

the homes that con- 
stitute a steady and 
continuously prosper- 
ous market little 
effected by economic 
trends. 


q 


S a matter of fact, 
every dollar in- 
vested in this news- 
paper contacts more 
of the money these 
homes have to spend 
than it would in any 
other Detroit news- 
paper. You can entrust 
the task of reaching 
today’s buyers in De- 
troit to the Free Press, 
confident that extrav- 
agance and waste 
have no part in your 


program. 
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The Muncie Plan Grows 


Great Interest Shown by Newspapers and Community Organizations 
in Plan Described in Printers’ INK 


By Roy Dickinson 


OX of the best things about 
the Muncie plan for putting 
men back to work, described in 
Printers’ INK for June 11 and 
June 18, is the homely, human in- 
terest appeal it has. 
The whole plan was 


page reproduced herewith told how 
hundreds of Muncie homes needed 
modernizing and hundreds of 
Muncie men in the building trades 
needed work. There was a place 
to check for anyone who was will- 





started at a dinner meet- 
ing at the Masonic 
Temple in Muncie by 
Fred D. Rose, president 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Lester 
C. Bush, manager. The 
principal speaker was 
D. W. Rosenthal, presi- 
dent of the National 
Association of Building 
Trade Employers, and 
750 men and women 
paid a dollar a plate to 
attend. 

An executive commit- 
tee of eighteen was ap- 
pointed to outline and 
carry through to com- 
pletion a definite, local- 
ized program. 

It was a real com- 
munity committee with 





| PUT BUSHESS BACK TOWORK 


HELP OTHERS AND YOU HELP YOURSELF! 


| 
: 











both organized and 
unorganized labor rep- 
resented, as well as 
plumbers, contractors, 
electricians, architects, 











material and supply 
dealers and lumber com- 
panies. Six hundred 
dollars cash was sub- 
scribed at the meeting to launch 
the plan. 

For each $25 subscribed by a 
donor, the Chamber of Commerce 
awarded one membership. This 
not only made the subscriber to 
the employment fund feel he was 
getting something for his money at 
once, but it also added new names 
to the roster and created interest 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The advertising part of the 
Muncie story carried out the 
simplicity and human interest qual- 
ity’ of the plan itself. The full 


This Is a Full-Page Newspaper Advertisement 
Used in the Muncie Plan 


ing to put one man or, more at 
work on anything from painting 
a house or adding a bathroom to 
putting in a new pane of glass. 
As the first advertisement pulled 
replies and the dozen new jobs 
started by noon on the day after it 
appeared, each new job became a 
verified, homely bit of copy. When 
the campaign got under way and 
100 projects were in work, one 
newspaper advertisement had as 
a border no less than thirty-two 
small illustrations of the jobs that 
were creating work for Muncie men. 








were under way last week when 
general survey was --Pho- 
tographs graphically portray dif- 
ferenj building projects Now 
certainly is the time to spend 
money on homes and business 
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odernizing Campaign Succeeds 


More than one handred projects 
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preperties which need general re- 
modeling and repairing Costs of 


buildingare lower now and work 
ded by build: d, 





uilding 
See what others are doing in 
Muncie Start you: own remod- 
eling and repairing now 








ee 
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Photographs of Some of the Jobs Created for the Muncie Men Served as a Border 
for One Advertisement 


There was one illustration which, 
when checked against the printed 
list, turned out to be the job Lela 
Shanks of 410 North Mulberry 
Street had started. She was only 
putting in a few doors and win- 
dows, but her name and a photo- 
graph of the job was in the paper. 
Harry Hartman decided to have 
his porch repaired and some rooms 
papered. His job was in the 
paper, with E. K. Green listed as 
the contractor. 

There was Bud Overcash, too, 
of 700 Marsh Street, using Hutch- 
ins and Eddy as contractors. Bud 
is adding a new bathroom to his 
house. Dr. Kemper’s house be- 
came the subject of photograph 
number thirty-two when he de- 
cided to add a whole new room to 
his present office. Every sort of 
job was listed from one five-room 
bungalow job to the new basement 
that Mrs. Postel of 430 East 
Charles Street decided to add after 
reading the advertisements, and 
Cecil Carton’s two rooms that put 
four men back at work. 

There was quick action in the 
whole movement. Check a job you 
want done and get your name in 
the paper as a creator of work 
was the way it worked out, or if 
you were a sponsor for the ad- 
vertising and other expenses your 
name was in, too. 

The sponsors of the Muncie plan 
made no attempt to start new 


building. They just asked folks to 
modernize their houses, to add a 
door or a porch, a basement or a 
bathroom. The local building and 
loan 


associations co-operated by 


releasing funds for property im- 
provement. 

The men in Muncie aren't in 
this job as a sporadic effort by 
any means. Hal McNaughton oi 
the Sterling Advertising Agency, 
who handled the copy, tells m« 
that at the present moment the 
number of subscribers has grown 


_to ninety-two and $1,955 has been 


raised for the campaign. Up to 
the first of June they had spent 
only $1,034 of that. Mr. Bush, of 
the Chamber of Commerce, esti- 
mates that for that money $250,000 
worth of improvements were 
started in sixty days. 

The future plans of the commit- 
tee call for: 

_ 1, Continuation of paid advertis- 

ing. 

A series of broadcasts over the 
=." radio station; featuring men of 
prominence not directly connected 
with the building interest. 

3. Letters to a list of 1,000 prop- 
erty owners whose properties, in the 
opinion of the committee, should be 
modernized and who, it is supposed, 
have available funds. This list is be- 
ing compiled from records in the 
tax assessor’s office. It will comprise 
landlords principally. 

4. A complete and accurate sur- 
vey of residential and business prop- 
erties in co-operation with Ball State 
Teachers’ College. 


What Wilmington, Del., did last 
fall and what Muncie, Ind., is do- 
ing now are more important than 
ten speeches by economists on what 
is wrong with the world or our 
present system. 

The idea is not only growing in 
Muncie; it is taking hold in other 
cities. When the plan was pre- 
sented to the newspaper executives 
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Joe’s Got a New Suit 


And Jack will go him one better while 
there's any dough in the pocket of 
his old one. Thus youth, blithely un- 
concerned with the dark views of age 
in these anxious times. 


And youth is the frosting on the 
Chicago Evening American's circula- 
tion cake. By far the largest eve- 
ning newspaper audience in Chicago, 
richly topped with young ideas out 
to express themselves in whatever 
you have that’s new and hot! 


When dynamite wouldn't blast a dime 
from the purse of age, a bit of crafty 
copy will always ease a dollarthrough 
the hole in youth's pocket. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


MERICA 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 














at the recent A. F. A. convention 
by Douglas Taylor, sales manager 


of Printers’ INK, no less than 
twenty newspapers asked for fur- 
ther information. 

Here is a suggestion for news- 
papers or local clubs in various 
cities : 

Let a newspaper, the Rotary 
Club, the local post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Chamber of Com- 
merce or other local groups ac- 
quire some run-down eyesore and 
modernize it to show what can be 
done. Get a few sponsors to put 
up enough money for the advertis- 
ing. Arrange financing for the one 
big modernizing job through the 
local bank or building and loan as- 
sociation. 

The job would prove a good in- 
vestment for club, newspaper or 
Legion post, would provide em- 
ployment, and make fine newspaper 
advertising copy. 

Now that the big shots of the 
world are getting together on 
world debts, let’s help the smaller 
shots to get together in places like 
Muncie—the painters, the glaziers, 
the masons, the carpenters and a 
few men with the desire to help 
start something. 

There is $600 starting money in 
every community. 


Appoints Ketchum, MacLeod 


Grove 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh advertising agency, has been 
appointed advertising counsel for the 
newly-organized Gas Heating Division 
of the National Radiator Corporation, 
Johnstown, Pa. The advertising of other 
products of this company is also han 
dled by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 


“Flooring” New Publication 

Flooring is the name of a new monthly 
magazine to be published at New York 
beginning early in July. The new pub- 
lication, which will cover the flooring 
trade, will be issued by the Flooring 
Publishing Company, with offices at 45 
West 45th Street. David Cantor has 
been appointed business manager and 
editor and Herman G. Lustfield, man- 
aging editor. 


Oil Burner Association 
Appoints Hoyt Agency 


The Distillate Oil Burner Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New England has 
appointed the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency to direct its advertising account, 
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Maxon and Young & Rubicam 


Appointed by Heinz 


Franklin Bell, advertising manager 

Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in reply to an inquiry from 
PRINTERS’ INK concerning agency a 

pointments, states that Maxon, Inc., 
Cleveland and Detroit, has been awarded 
part of the Heinz account. He also 
states that part of the account has bee 

awarded to Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
which, as previously reported, is handlin 

the advertising of Heinz Rice Flakes. 


Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 
Appoints J. R. Snyder 


J. R. Snyder, publisher of the Gar: 
Ind., Post- Tribune, has been appointe 
business manager of the Memphis Con 
mercial Appeal, Inc., publisher of th 
Commercial Appeal and Evening Appea 
He will retain his interest in the on 
Tribune. 


A. M. Lewis Returns to Phelps 


Albert M. Lewis has returned to hi 
former position of director of media an 
research of George Harrison Phelps 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. Mr 
Lewis, who will be located at the Detroit 
office, resumes his duties after a two 
years’ leave of absence. He will super- 
vise space buying and research activities 


Theodore Baer with Brill 
Agency 

Theodore Baer, formerly an account 
executive with the San Francisco office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, has 
joined the staff of the Ralph W. Brill 
Advertising Company, San _ Francisco 
advertising agency. 


W. F. Heins with Criterion 
. Service 


V. F. Heins, for the last seven years 
with the Hart Company and, before that 
with the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, has joined the Criterion Ad 
vertising Company, New York, as_ spe 
cial representative in the Middle West 


Mrs. P. B. Pe Peters with 
Erwin, Wasey 
Mrs. Pauline B. Peters has been ap- 
pointed manager of the service detail de- 
partment of the Philadelphia office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency. 


Penlo Cigar to Martin-Pilling- 
Shaw 


The Penlo Cigar Company, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of “Sobo,” ‘“Penlo” 
and “Penlo, Jr.,” cigars, has appointed 
Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Another sob story 


... since the P. I. constituency seems to like ‘em so well... 

On November 30, last year, we ran in News Rotogravure 

the picture reproduced here, of an aged and destitute Jewish 

couple... He was seventy-three, and she was sixty-nine. They 

were childless. For years an interest in a butcher shop had 

kept them in moderate comfort, but the shop failed. Then he 

got a job as the janitor of a tenement building, and with the 

job was a small apartment. But the seventy-year-old janitor 
found ash cans too much to wrestle with, and the owner had to 

ask the Roths to go... At this point, enter a News reporter; 

and a little later a News photographer, and a fine human 
interest picture was the result . .. About noon Monday, how- 

ever, the city desk got a telephone call. Some woman wanted 
to know if the Roths had been cared for yet. The city ed didn’t 
know... “Well,” said the voice over the phone, “I’m sending 
down thirty dollars right away. And if thirty or forty dollars 
a week will keep them in an institution, I'll take care of them 
as long as they live. Will you find out and let me know?” 
You could have knocked down our hard boiled day city editor 

with a trading stamp but he gulped a couple of times and 
said he would. The voice on the phone said she was Mrs. 

C— X—. Her address was the Savoy Plaza. And she'd wait 

to hear from him. . . . Then came development number two. 

A lot of Jewish welfare societies got on the job and issued an 

ultimatum. While it was very generous of Mrs. X, they said, 

this affair was strictly kosher and Gentiles weren’t needed. 

They could take care of their own people—and they did! 

Through small pensions from several welfare societies, the 

Roths are snug in a little apartment again, with no wolf on 

the fire escape. 
From this instance we might deduce, in the best tradition 
of publication claiming, that The News is just lousy with class 
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a Tit Deatu Do Us Part—Bernard Roth, 73, and his wife, 
them Mary, 69, had been living two days on box of cereal when 
now?” they were found facing eviction to make room for new janitor 
editor in East 10th st. tenement. Too old to work, they sought Divine 


id through prayer. 
Ss and . rw 


; Mrs. 


d wait § circulation like Mrs. X— (whose husband is an interna- 
r two. —| tional banker); and that The News has lots of influence with 
ied an | people who count. . .. We won’t make such deductions, how- 
‘said, — ever. All we are sure of is that The News is read by a lot of 


eded. Jews and Gentiles—and gets action from its readers. . . . 
+ did! Any advertiser with a good story can do the same. . . 
3. the 


ve THE NEWS, exe xox: 


lition PICTURE NEWSPAPER : 220 East 42nd St., New York 


class Tribune Tower, Chicago —: : Kohl Building, San Francisco 
6 g 
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Rice merchandise might be sold through seasonal media, 
but year around demand is stimulated only through full year 
effort in a full time medium. 

Through summer too, The Times-Star is read by the responsive 
buyers in Cincinnati. Summer diversions may change some habits 
but day after day The Times-Star reaches and sells the entire 
market. 

In summer, in all seasons, The Times-Star completely covers 


Cincinnati and will do your selling job ALONE. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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A.B. C.—100,000 GROUP—MEDIA RECORDS 
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The Trade Commission—Roman 
Censor of Public Opinion 


Is It Time to Stop the Machine and Put on a New Record? 


By Roy W. Johnson 


‘OME time ago, the Federal 
UY Trade Commission assumed the 
role of volunteer adviser to Con- 
gress and official interpreter of 
public opinion in the matter of re- 
sale price-maintenance legislation. 
A “preliminary report” on the sub- 
ject was issued in January, 1929, 
and the Commission now comes 
forward with its final conclusions. 
\ summary of these findings and 
recommendations was released for 
publication June 22, and the com- 
plete report is announced for pub- 
lication later. 

The sum and substance of the 
Commission’s findings is that “no 
legislation permitting resale price- 
maintenance is called for at pres- 
ent,” and that there has been a 
definite change in the opinions of 
manufacturers on the subject since 
its preliminary report was filed. 

Out .of 691 manufacturers re- 
porting, it is declared, “61 per cent 
expressed no preference as to 
legalizing resale price-maintenance, 
while 10 per cent as to number of 
companies and 4 per cent as to vol- 
ume of business opposed it. Less 
than 29 per cent of the total num- 
ber, having a larger percentage of 
the gross income, favored price- 
maintenance. Their average rate 
of earnings on investment was 
larger than that of those opposed.” 

[his record is contrasted with 
the results from the Commission’s 
questionnaire in 1929, when 849 
manufacturers responded. “Sixty- 
nine per cent favored price-main- 
tenance,” says the summary, 
“whereas only 29 per cent of the 
691 who returned -financial data 
summarized in this report ex- 
pressed such preference. No at- 
tempt need be made to determine 
how much importance should be at- 
tached to the opinions of those 
who are ready to express an opin- 
ion, but are not willing to furnish 
the needed facts.” ; 

\Vhat that means, of course, is 


that unless a manufacturer was 
willing to furnish the Commission 
with detailed figures as to his 
gross sales, net profits, etc. (infor- 
mation which the Commission had 
no authority to demand) his opin- 
ion was not counted. Also, it is 
somewhat difficult to see just what 
relationship there may be between 
the importance of a manufacturer’s 
opinion and the volume of his 
gross sales and profits on invested 
capital. The complete report may 
shed some light on the matter, but 
so far as the advance summary is 
concerned, the foregoing is the 
basis on which the Commission 
rests its conclusion that opinion 
has changed. 

In its survey of the market, ac- 
cording to the summary, the Com- 
mission finds that wholesalers are 
almost unanimously in favor of 
price-maintenance, “but their atti- 
tude may be influenced by the de- 
cline in wholesaling and the growth 
of chains and co-operative buy- 
ing. The smaller, independent 
retailers are also recorded in favor 
of the Capper-Kelly bill, but— 


The alignment of distributors for 
and against resale price-maintenance 
is, to a very large extent that of the 
conservative merchant who would 
do business in the customary way, 
against the newer, less conserva- 
tive, often large- scale distributing 
unit, that frequently owes its suc- 
cess to innovations in merchandising 
methods, often involving price com- 
petition. 


A good share of the report is 
apparently devoted to the subject 
of advertising, or as the summary 
puts it: “The story of competi- 
tion between well-known trade- 
marked goods and less well-known 
products plays a large part in the 
report.” 

In this section there is nothing 
particularly new by way of infor- 
mation. As a basis for an inferen- 


tial prejudice against the manufac- 
turers of advertised, trade-marked 








34 


yoods it may serve the immediate 
purpose of the Commission, but a 
great deal of time and money 
might have been saved by simply 
giving a list of citations to such 
works as that by Messrs. Chase 
and Schlink, and letting it go at 
that. 

If one may judge by the sum- 
mary, the bias of the Commission 
is quite fairly evident. In spite of 
solemn redundancies of language 
intended to give the appearance of 
a broad impartiality, and sundry 
irrelevancies introduced for the 
same apparent purpose, it is clear 
enough twat this is a partisan affair 
intended to influence Congress 
against the whole price-mainte- 
nance doctrine through an attack 
on the economic integrity of ad- 
vertising. 

Of rather high significance, how- 
ever, is the statement by Commis- 
sioner William E. Humphrey, ap- 
pended to the report, in which he 
very conclusively washes his hands 
of responsibility for the whole 
enterprise. 

“IT doubt the advisability,” he 
says, “of voluntarily sending a re- 
port of this character to Congress. 
I affirmatively refrain from any 
expression, favorable or unfavor- 
able, as to any opinion, inference, 
conclusion or recommendation 
which the report may carry. 

“T concur in its transmittal only 
so far as the same may be helpful 
as a report upon facts.” 

Others besides Commissioner 
Humphrey may well “doubt the 
advisability” of this sort of volun- 
tary officiousness on the part of a 
public administrative body: this 
self-assumed authority as the offi- 
cial interpreter and censor .of pub- 
lic opinion. How Congress will 
react to it remains to be seen, of 
course. But it is well enough 
known what the reaction is likely 
to be when executive departments 
of the Government attempt to in- 
fluence legislative judgment by 
volunteering advice and instruction 
that is unauthorized and uncalled 
for. 

By what authority did the Trade 
Commission inject itself into the 
situation? By none whatever, so 
far as can be determined. It is 
empowered to make investigations 
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and recommendations at the re. 
quest of the President or of Con 
gress, but not otherwise. It is not 
paid its salaries and given appro- 
priations out of the public funds to 
make out cases for or against such 
pending proposals as may strike its 
fancy or arouse its prejudice. It 
is certainly not empowered to set 
itself up as the public interpreter 
and Roman Censor of public 
opinion. 

Perhaps there is nothing to be 
surprised at in this latest develop- 
ment. The whole history of the 
Commission is pretty liberally be- 
sprinkled with similar alarums and 
excursions into territory where it 
has no business to be. Its abuse 
of publicity has at times been 
torious. 

The courts have been continually 
obliged to circumscribe its juris- 
diction, or its fancied jurisdiction. 
It required a decision of the Su- 
preme Court—in the Lorillard case 
—to restrain it from invading 
rights of privacy guaranteed by the 
Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Commissioner Humphrey; 
himself was put, not long since, t 
the embarrassing job of “explain- 
ing” the situation with respect 
to Trade Practice Codes, arising 
from a thoroughly pernicious and 
nonsensical theory of legality 
which caught the fancy of the 
majority for a time, and which 
necessitated the revision later of 
almost five years of work in this 
direction. 

It is nothing new to find the 
Commission off the reservation 
But this latest vagary does raise 
certain questions that are of more 
vital importance to business men in 
a democracy than even the ultimate 
soundness or unsoundness of 2 
theory like price-maintenance. |i 
our views on public questions are 
to be presented to Congress 
through the medium of some 
bureaucratic functionary which 
places its own estimate upon them, 
it is time we knew about it. Ifa 
majority of five political appointees 
at Washington can decide “how 
much importance should be at- 
tached” to opinions on pending 
legislation, it may be time to stop 
the machine and put on a new 
record, 
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Diversified Income 


—Unified Dollars! 


HERE is no “down” season in Florida Population Area No. 2—with 

income always in circulation from such varied industry as tobacco- 
raising, dairying, lime-rock mining, wood-working and large-scale vegetable 
growing. 

Area No. 2 includes almost 7,000 families in its eight town centers; in- 
cluding the close-by market of The Florida Times-Union, here are 40,990 
families ‘using advertised products every day. Their income has many a 
source, but their buying is well unified. 
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“‘Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” enjoys a circulation 
of 37,175 among them! 


Represented Nationally by 


he Florida Cimes-Ulnion REYOLDESITEOERALD, Ine. 
JACKSONVILLE.FLA. Los Angeles a ne 





A. B.C. March 31, 1931 — 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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Lithographers Hit at 
Pernicious Practice 


A PERNICIOUS practice, said 
4 to be increasing in business, 
is condemned in a_ resolution 
adopted at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, held at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va. The reso- 
lution followed the recommenda- 
tion of President George R. Meyer- 
cord, who, in his annual report, 
said : 


We should urge the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate and puta 
stop to a pernicious practice that is 
just coming into vogue in the de- 
mand for a break-down price by 
large corporations. Bad offenders in 
that direction are large corporations 
in the automobile industry, and I 
understand the practice is being 
adopted by some large institutions 
in other lines. 

This practice, as you know, de- 
mands of the supplier that he give 
detailed, itemized costs of his pro- 
duction, with the intent that he 
shall be dictated to as to what per- 
centage of profit he should be al- 
lowed to have, in the judgment of 
the purchasing agent of the large 
corporation. This is a vicious, per- 
nicious violation of all ethics of fair 
play in business, and [ earnestly 
recommend to our association that 
we strenuously protest to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that they in- 
vestigate and put a stop to this 
practice. 


The convention established a 
record for attendance, more than 
125 members and guests being 
present at the annual dinner. 
While technical topics majored on 
the convention program, there were 
a number of discussions concern- 
ing sales and sales promotion 
activities. Leonard Dreyfuss, vice- 
president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association, and John Howie 
Wright, editor of Postage and the 
Mailbag, discussed the mediums 
with which they are familiar. 

In a report on the progress of 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, Alfred B. Rode, its presi- 
dent, urged that lithographers pass 
along to their skilled workers the 
results of accomplishments of the 
work done in the Foundation’s lab- 
oratory at Cincinnati. 

William H. Merten, vice-presi- 
dent of The Strobridge Lithograph 
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Cincinnati, was elected 
Trowbridge Marston, 
York, was elected vice- 
Ernest S. Lloyd, of 


Company, 
president. 
of New 
president. 
Philadelphia, was re-elected trea- 


surer.. Maurice Saunders con- 
tinues as managing director and 
secretary. 

Members of the board of di- 
rectors, in addition to the officers 
elected include: 


P. N. Calvert, Cleveland; Harrisor 
K. Caner, Jr., Philadelphia; M. L 
Davidson, Los Angeles; Joseph Deutsch, 
Chicago; Wm. S. Forbes, Boston; George 

Hebb, Detroit; Robert R. Heywox 
New York; Robert S. Holding, |] 
Providence; Wm. Krohmer, Chicag 
J. R. Lowe, Erie; Earl H. Macoy, C 
cago; George R. Meyercord, Chicago; 
John Omwake, Cincinnati; Col. W 
Ottmann, New York; H. H. Platt, New 
York; Horace Reed, Buffalo; G. P 
Sauer, Milwaukee; Chas. P. Schmi 
New York; Thos. B. Sheridan, Balt 
more; E, E. Straus, Louisville; Jesse 
M. Tompsett, St. Louis; Chas. | 
Traung, San Francisco; S. F. Ziliox, 
Akron. : 


In the annual golf tournament, 
a feature of the convention, Mr. 
Marston won the president’s prize 
The Frank H. Mathison Memorial 
Trophy was won for the third 
time by Mr. Saunders, thus pass- 
ing into his permanent possession 
Other prize winners were Carl 
Bixby, Sinclair B. Nace, W. V. 
Aydelotte, — W. Frazier, 
Harrison K. Caner, Jr., Gerald 
Mathison, na AM one prize undeter- 
mined as to owner because of a 
tie between C. F. Traung, John 
Eleveld and C. W. Gaskell. 


Cosmetic Account to O’Keefe 

The T. Noonan & Sons Compa: 
Boston, manufacturer and distributor 
cosmetic and beauty shop supplies, has 
appointed the P. F. O'Keefe Advertis 
ing Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. For the pres« 
advertising will be concentrated wu 
Noonan’s Hair Petrole and Lemon ( 
plexion Cream and will be confined 
the New England territory. 





. ~ — ‘ 

E. G. Criswell with 
Edwin Bird Wilson 
_Edgar G. Criswell, formerly manager 
of the financial department of Wor! 
Work, has become a vice-president and 
voting stockholder of Edwin Bird \ l 


son, Inc., New York. He will specialize 


in the advertising of security houses 
banking institutions and investment 
trusts. 
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Follow the LEADER 
Buy On a Rising Market 


Ir is interesting to remem- 
ber that when the first specialty shop opened on Fifth 
Avenue, the street was lined with brownstone dwell- 
ings: It was not yet a district of stores. But one 
merchant sensed the trend of New York’s shopping 
district. He had the courage of a pioneer and his 
vision was rewarded. 


There is an equally interesting and important trend 
today in the buying of newspaper space by New 
York retail stores. One after another the outstand- 
ing establishments of the city are beginning to locate 
in the columns of the AMERICAN because of the 
trafic . . the circulation . . both daily and Sun- 
day . . that it gives an advertiser. 


And the pioneers of this movement towards the 
AMERICAN have much more to guide them in their 
investment than had the merchant who first located 
on Fifth Avenue. 


Today an advertiser has only to look at the pages of 
the daily and Sunday AMERICAN to realize that it 
must be selling goods. Otherwise it would not be 
used by stores like Wanamaker, Best, McCreery, 
Macy, Saks-Fifth Avenue, Gimbel, Altman, Wal- 
lach, Ovington, Tiffany, Lewis & Conger, Saks-34th 
Street, Mark Cross, Lane Bryant—to mention only 
a few. 


When stores like these buy increased space in a certain 
newspaper it is a sound indication that that paper 
sells goods at a profit. 


After all, that is what an advertiser is interested in. 











New York 
American 

















Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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$500 inquiries from True Story—a 
margin of 1,500 to 4,400 more than 
the first keyed ad in any other publi- 


cation. 


That’s the record made for Dole 
Pineapple from the first keyed ad in 


the February 1931 issue in one month 





- “60% BETTER” « 


DOLE 


PINEAPPLE 
IN 


TRUE 
STORY 


and eleven days after the issue appeared 
on the newsstands. 

Here’s the letter—then read the tele‘ 
gram which gives the returns from thy 


ad to date. 


“We know already that this advertise 


ment will bring us a greater return than 


the first 
we ran | 
may be 
True St 
inquiries 
1,100 ft 
keyed co 
lications. 

“All 
the retur 
True St 
forward 
your rea 


Dole Pi 


Surel; 
of bu 








ue appeared 


ead the tele’ 


ns from the 


nis advertise” 


return than 












This letter is typical of morc 
than 100 others we have re- 
ceived voluntarily from adver- 
tisers telling of the success of 
their campaigns in True Story. 





HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY 
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© range of fram TNO te 4000 Inge 


te 
Une Pret weyed coupon etverticements in other publiea- 
thee 











the first keyed coupon advertisement that 
we ran in any of the other publications. It 
may be interesting to you to know that 
True Story bas to date produced over 5,500 
inquiries as compared to a range of from 
1100 to 4,000 inquiries from the first 
keyed coupon advertisements in other pub- 


lications. 


“All in all, we are well pleased with 





the returns that we have bad so far from 
True Story, and we are going to be looking 
forward to increasing responsiveness from 
your readers as they become familiar with 


Dole Pineapple.” 
Surely this is a record to be proud 


of— but read this telegram received 








since the letter was written. 


“Dole returns February copy 9331 on 
June ist stop This total bas been exceeded 
only three times out of fifty-two ads ap- 
pearing in four years in eight publications 
stop Same copy as True Story appeared 
in five other publications with average re- 
turn of 5815 coupons stop True Story 60% 


better.” 


Certainly such evidence indicates 
conclusively that True Story does reach 
a group of magazine readers not reached 
by any other magazine, who constitute 
one of the richest markets for advertised 


merchandise in history. 
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Hoover 
Dam Site 



















Today, the Colorado river is a colossal example 
of wasted natural resource. All but a small portion of 
the immense flow of this mighty river is lost on barren 
desert or dumped in the Gulf of California. Upon 
completion, Hoover Dam will rise over 700 feet 
between sheer mountain walls, impound more than 
30,000,000 acre feet of water and its itinerary carriage 
canals will deliver every year 16,000,000 acre feet of 
water where it is needed. Then the Colorado will be- 
come an unparalleled example of controlled, efficient 
distribution. 


The Colorado River Project has a striking parallel 
in newspaper circulations. Hastily read, forced street 
circulation is water sunk in desert sands; circulation 
scattered in distant markets is water lost and dissipated 
in the ocean. Circulation, thoroughly read, home- 
delivered, and concentrated within the purchase boun- 
daries of a market, is water effectively conserved and 
distributed. 


The Los Angeles Times is 96% delivered straight- 
to-the-home, is thoroughly read, is concentrated within 
the Los Angeles market—Hoover Dam effectiveness. 








Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White 
Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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the Small Manufacturer Can 


Beat His Big Rivals 


Home Fields Are Greenest 


By J. K. Macneill 


HERE can be no doubt that 
our so-called modern methods 

of distribution are, at the present 
time, very much on trial. It takes 
no particularly gifted student of 
business to sense this fact and 
also that changes are in the mak- 
ing. M. M. Zimmerman’s thought- 
provoking article, “Can Branded 
Staples Compete With Chains’ 
Private Brands?” Printers’ INK, 
May 28), asks some_ pertinent 
questions in one particular field 
and is but typical of the reap- 
praisal of present distribution that 
is gaining ground in a good many 
circles, and which has been accel- 
erated by the business depression. 

Swift growth in this country of 
publishing and transportation fa- 
cilities, together with modern de- 
velopments in communications, have 
made comparatively easy the dis- 
tribution of standardized goods 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country and have speeded 
the growth of tremendous manu- 
facturing organizations to supply 
the ever-increasing demand. These 
organizations have grown to huge 
proportions. 

Big business dominated the field 
to the point where half the coun- 
try was speculating fearfully re- 
garding the future of the smaller 
manufacturer. Could he survive 
this new competition? Or would 
he eventually be swallowed up or 
go under? 

In my humble opinion, he has 
not only survived it but stands to- 
day on the threshold of his great- 
est opportunity. 

A fact not generally observed 
or commented on is that during 
this period of manufacturing 
growth and concentration of sell- 
ing power there has been a parallel 
retail development, with possibly 
an even stronger concentration of 
buying power, and even more sig- 


Sales Manager, Wachusett Shirt Company 


nificant, a shifting of the relations 
between the two groups. In a 
good many lines, the large, domi- 
nant manufacturer has not suc- 
ceeded in selling the equally domi- 
nant buyer, On the contrary, 
there is much evidence that the big 
national advertiser is doing a large 
part of his business with a great 
many small retailers, while the 
smaller, less known manufacturer 
is corralling the trade from the 
fewer but larger stores and buying 
groups. 

This is but to be expected. The 
small dealer, lacking either price 
or name appeal, must capitalize 
on the prestige of known brands 
in order to gain respect for his 
wares, while the large, powerful 
retailer carries a prestige in his 
own territory equal to or greater 
than any prestige the manufacturer 
can ever hope to achieve. 


The Sectional Distributor’s 
Opportunity 


But there is still another type 
of manufacturer who, it seems to 
me, occupies the most strategic 
position of all if he is only smart 
enough to capitalize it. He is 
the sectional distributor—the man 
who makes a good product, ad- 
vertises and distributes it locally 
or sectionally and who, with the 
right management, is a potentially 
bigger shot in his own bailiwick 
than his greatest, most powerful 
national competitor. 

There are thousands of such 
manufacturers about the country 
today operating successfully ; there 
are other thousands also, who are 
figuratively sitting in front of an 
open door and cannot see through 
it. 

The merchandise manager of a 
great Eastern department store 
told me recently that if he lost 
his job he would jump right into 
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the manufacturing of a certain ar- 
ticle, forget that there is such a 
thing as the United States, limit 
his efforts to the several States 
immediately surrounding and ad- 
vertise. He realized better than 
most, from his contact with dif- 
ferent merchandise sources, that 
an opportunity is open and is 
being muffed by several local es- 
tablished concerns which lack the 
necessary vision. 

“Why,” he asked, picking up an 
article from a nearby showcase, 
“should I pay $36 per dozen for 
this thing plus the freight over 
2,000 miles and have to purchase 
fairly large stocks to insure hav- 
ing it on hand, when I can buy the 
same thing as well made and 
equally well styled at less money, 
offer it to my trade at a lower 
price, reduce my inventory and 
still have a better mark-up?” 
“Why indeed?” I echoed (to my- 
self). 

The item he referred to could 
be manufactured, advertised and 
distributed locally and economi- 
cally, with consequent benefit to 
the consumer, by a local manufac- 
turer who, because of lack of vi- 
sion, is trying to compete with 
his nationally known competitor 
all over the country and on a price 
basis only. 


The “Go-National” Bug 


This case is typical of many 
manufacturers who, deluded by 
the attractiveness of distant mar- 
kets, get the bug to “go national,” 
put on salesmen, open up new ter- 
ritories and branches and ulti- 
mately build up what amounts to 
a thin national coverage over the 
whole country. About one out of 
a hundred is permanently success- 
ful. The balance discover, sooner 
or later, that they have built up 
expensive white elephant organi- 
zations that are easy prey for 
localized competition and which 
at the first signs of business de- 
pression, eat up all the profits 
made in the home territory. 

It is apparently seldom realized 
that in this country there are com- 
plete sections closely knit geo- 
graphically and by tradition and 
well served by both railroads and 
highways, which are more densely 
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populated and have greater busi- 
ness potentialities than even some 
whole nations. Typical ones are 
the New England States, the 
coastal empire beyond the Rockies, 
the several States in the Chicago 
area and others. These territories 
constitute large and well-defined 
markets in themselves. Why should 
a manufacturer, strategically 1lo- 
cated in a central key city, attempt 
to spread out all over the country 
when he can serve his trade, his 
public and himself far better by 
doing a real job in his natural 
market ? 

Let us analyze the situation of 
a typical local manufacturer and 
determine exactly how he can com- 
pete successfully with the big na- 
tional advertiser who invades his 
territory, setting down the various 
points of strength and weakness 
of both. 

Much depends on the product, 
of course. Automobiles or thea- 
ter organs, to mention but two, 
are by their very nature out of 
the discussion. We are consider- 
ing the thousand and one articles 
of apparel, household, office and 
everyday use that are manufac- 
tured in large unit quantities and 
bought by the millions. 

It may seem heretical to at- 
tempt to criticize the present set- 
up of our national distribution, but 
nevertheless I ask the question: 
How and to what extent is the 
consumer benefited by buying a 
suit of underwear or a hammer in 
Massachusetts which is made, say, 
in Illinois, or vice versa, if the 
same articles are being just as well 
made in his own district? He 
pays a certain amount of freight 
and he pays for a certain amount 
of advertising, assuming the ar- 
ticle is a nationally advertised one. 
The only answer is that the man 
ufacturer was smart enough to 
advertise in a manner that made 
it just a little easier for the cus 
tomer to accept or even ask for 
the article by name. (Always as 
suming, of course, that the article 
had no particular patent advantage 
or that it required no specialized 
skill that could be: found in n 
other part of the country.) The 
point I wish to make is that the 
local maker, if he could only see 
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it, can not only jump in and do 
the same thing as his national 
competitor, but he can do it bet- 
ter ang at less cost. 

The national manufacturer of 
those articles can undoubtedly of- 
fer some advantages to the retailer 
of his goods, mostly in the way of 
creating consumer recognition and 
acceptance. Anything else he has 
to offer can be duplicated by the 
local distributor and even im- 
proved upon 

I know one interesting instance 
where a small operator selling 
in one State only who, through 
the medium of a well-planned se- 
ries of timely, economical but 
clever window and store displays 
licked his national competitor to 
a frazzle. He backed these things 
up, of course, with service, inti- 
mate personal contact and, most 
important, better merchandise. 

The large national distributor 
with a big, unwieldy organization, 
a heavy investment in advertising 
which must be planned months 
ahead, is at the mercy of a small 
local competitor, if he is in an 
industry that is subject to quick 
style changes, as many are today. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to make sudden adjust- 
ments in selling, manufacturing 
or advertising. It actually takes 
weeks sometimes to reach every 
single member of a far-flung sales 
force with such a simple thing as 
a price change. To plan and exe- 
cute a major change in selling 
policy which might involve alter- 
ing existing advertising plans, as- 
sembling sales forces in conven- 
tion and re-styling machinery or 
product might take months to ac- 
complish. 

On the other hand, the little 
fellow, if he keeps close to the 
consumer pulse, can put through 
changes in little or no time with 
his compact, mobile set-up. 

In many lines, too, there is the 
factor of local style. It is uneco- 
1omical for a large manufacturer 
o carry a wide diversity of styles 
to suit the whims of every section 
of the country. He has to oper- 
ite with average intermediate 
styles that get by with everybody 
hut completely satisfy nobody. To 
mention but one instance of such 
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sectional preference, 


you cannot 
sell or even give away a pair of 
men’s rubbers in New York un- 
less they have high cut fronts, 


while in Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, the low cuts get the call. 
These differences are very ap- 
parent, particularly in the field of 
wearing apparel, both men’s and 
women’s. 


Service—the Strongest Weapon 


Possibly the strongest weapon 
of the sectional manufacturer is 
that of .service. He is in personal 
contact with his salesmen weekly 
and in some cases daily. He can 
visit his important outlets tre- 
quently and he can, if he is re- 
sourceful, bring them to his show- 
rooms regularly. He can supervise 
preparation and _ even _installa- 
tion of much of his advertising 
and display material. He can get 
his goods to the customer more 
rapidly and cheaply and educate 
him on the value of turnover with 
small stocks. He can give per- 
sonal and swift attention to com- 
plaints or faults in his merchan- 
dise that develop. He is on the 
spot. 

He can supplement this service 
with a localized campaign of ad- 
vertising, with direct mail at high 
frequency and at small cost that 
can go a long way toward impress- 
ing his local trade. 

But most important of all, if 
he only knows it, he can give bet- 
ter quality merchandise at the 
same price. This, I admit, is a 
controversial point, but I have seen 
it work out so often that I am 
fairly sure of my ground. 

When I started studying adver- 
tising and its effects, I religiously 
subscribed to that  time-worn 
theory that advertising magically 
increased the demand thus giving 
a greater production and purchas- 
ing power to its sponsor, enabling 
him to lower his unit production 
cost to the point where ultimately 
he gave better quality at a lower 
price. It is a beautiful theory and 
for a time I developed gray hairs 
trying to defend it. It even works 
out in some cases, which makes 
it very dangerous, particularly to 
the uninitiated. 

You would probably need a mi- 
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croscope to detect the unit adver- 
tising cost in either a Ford car or 
a cake of Ivory soap. But there 
are very few of us in the business 
world that are Fords or Ivorys 
and I have long since found out, 
as has every practical advertising 
man, that there is no Santa Claus, 
and that advertising costs do ap- 
pear and appear heavily in the 
price of many nationally advertised 
articles. I can point with absolute 
knowledge to a number of demon- 
strable cases of advertised prod- 
ucts that are notably inferior to 
competitive makes for no other 
reason than that they have to ab- 
sorb a large proportion of the 
advertising costs. 

This is no indictment of the 
manufacturers of those products, 
as they happen to be very profit- 
able concerns with the kind of 
annual statements that can be read 
with nonchalance by the stock- 
holders. They are simply smart, 
or at least have been up to the 


present writing. 
Salesmen, and in some cases, €x- 


ecutives of firms that by virtue 
of their advertising have a strong 
consumer following, often fall into 
the luxury of becoming indepen- 
dent and dictatorial in their atti- 
tude toward the retail trade, know- 
ing that the latter practically have 
to carry their goods. I know a 
case in New York City right now 
of a certain product, one-twelfth 
of a dozen of which was returned 
by a large department store for 
a justifiable reason. It was re- 
fused unopened by the manufac- 
turer and returned. The depart- 
ment store promptly sent it back 
and when I last talked to the de- 
partment buyer he told me it had 
made five round trips up to date 
and that he was carefully compil- 
ing a record of the parcel post 
charges against the time when he 
finally lost all patience and took it 
up with someone in authority. 


Done Deliberately 


This, of course, is but a small 
incident that might happen to any- 
one who had a careless receiving 
clerk but it is more typical of the 
large manufacturer than it is of 
the small and in this particular 
case was not a mistake but de- 
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liberate. Meanwhile, the sales- 
man of the company is faithfully 
going around to see the buyer 
with his advertising portfolio and 
probably wondering why he does 
not get an order. 

The principal weakness of many 
national advertisers who have 
grown large is that of a mistaken 
conception of what a retail mer- 
chant really is. Too many of 
them regard him purely as an out- 
let, an account, or, in some cases, 
just a number on their books 
They make merchandise, adver 
tise it heavily and then tell these 
retail outlets, in effect, that they 
have to carry it to take care of 
the demand. 


The Retailer’s Province 


A ‘retailer is not an outlet for 
a manufacturer. He does not set 
up in business for the sole pur 
pose of enabling others to make 
goods for him. He is, on the 
contrary, or should be, a_ buyer 
of goods for his community. It 
is his responsibility to find and 
select the best articles he can, 
give his trade the best service pos- 
sible and make the necessary 
profit to justify his risk of capital 
and time and to ensure his con 
tinuance in his chosen role. 

Unfortunately, there has grown 
a feeling between retailers and 
manufacturers, particularly if both 
are big, that they are on opposite 
sides of a controversy. Too fre 
quently, negotiations between buyer 
and seller reflect this feeling and 
become argumentative. 

; have seen repeated instances 
of retailers refusing to buy goods 
and giving good, justifiable rea- 
sons backed up by constructive 
suggestions, all of which is treated 
at headquarters as so much appk 
sauce. It has always been a great 
mystery to me why manufacturers, 
and especially the large ones, re- 
fuse to pay heed to suggestions 
received from their retail cus- 
tomers. 

It all boils down to a simple 
formula: “Find out what people 
want, and give it to them.” A 
review of failures in manufactur- 
ing will, I am sure, frequently re- 
veal an ignorance of that principle 
to be a primary cause of failure. 
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Now 
5 out of 5 
Favor 
The Sunday 
Sun- 


Three weeks ago we told you that four 
of the five large downtown department stores, which 
use Sunday advertising, have used more space each 
month during the first four months of this year with The 
Sun-Telegraph than with the other Sunday newspaper. 


Media Records for May show that all of 
these stores used more space in May in The Sun- 
Telegraph than in the other Sunday newspaper. 


The record of The Sun-Telegraph is a 
constant record of progress. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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MAKE YOUR ADYV] 


Profit. 


LIMINATE waste—concentrate 
your advertising and selling ef- 
fort in compact, logically defined 
trading areas. Here profits are 
larger, because population is denser, 
dealers are concentrated, living 
standards are higher, wealth is 
greater, fashion sense is more highly 
developed. 


94.2% of Cleveland Press circulation 
is concentrated within The TRUE 
Cleveland Market—paralleling your 


Th 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ... OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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) — greatest 
Pictured here is The TRUE Cleveland ° 
Market, 35 miles in radius, 1,532,169 in p rofit po- 


population. 110 leading retailers receive 
98.8% of their total business from this area. 


Here, alone, is there daily commuting to tentialities 


and from Cleveland, free delivery service of 
Cleveland department stores, profitable re- 


sponse to Cleveland newspaper advertising, —spreading 
none of your advertising dollars over 
unproductive areas. 


Reaching nearly nine of every ten 
English-reading homes in Greater 
Cleveland, saturating every residen- 
tial section, read by people of every 
class, The Cleveland Press offers you 
most profit from Cleveland newspaper 
advertising. 


leveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 











flIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
ISPAPERS ...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Small and large manufacturers 
alike are probably equally to blame, 
but I do say that the small fellow 
is in a much better position to un- 
cover quickly the facts regarding 
any shortcomings his goods may 
develop. 

The next decade, it is generally 
conceded, is going to witness a 
steady period of lower wholesale 
commodity prices and narrower 
profit margins. Selling will have 
to be done on the basis of making 
every dollar do its full quota of 
work. 

Sales expenses pyramid easily in 
good times. Branches are opened 
and leases acquired which cannot 


i hn picture stopped you, didn’t 


it? You probably stopped 
turning the pages because of the 
subject, but if you are interested 
in photography or unusual illus- 
trations you are anxious to know 
how it was done. 

The photographer did this job 
with seven negatives. First, of 
course, he made six pictures of the 
“pants” with their occupants. Then 
a shot was made of the prices to 
go in the center. The numbers, by 
the way, are ordinary brass house 
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be canceled at a moment’s notice. 
High-priced advertising and sales 
executives are hired with no di- 
rect check on their tangible worth. 
Extravagances creep into the class 
of necessities, and so on. These 
dangers are just as common to the 
small manufacturer as to the large, 
for the most part, but they are 
more easily correctible by the 
small producer. That is why | 
say that the years ahead of us are 
packed full of wonderful oppor- 
tunities for the small, compact, 
sectional manufacturing firm if it 
will recognize them and go to 
work right now to capitalize on 
them. 


numbers. The six pants’ negatives 
and the one of the center, were 
arranged as shown here and a print 
made. 

That’s all there was to it. The 
illustration as shown here was used 
in an advertisement for Best & 
Co., of New York. It was headed: 
“The title of this record, girls, is 
‘Pants’ by Best’s.” And under the 
picture was printed, in small type, 
just what you were thinking— 
“Anton Bruehl made the picture, 
lucky lad!” 
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HEN you buy space in 
Harper's Bazaar, you are 
buying more thanspace. You are 
buying an interest in an amazingly 
complete and efficient service plan. We 
sharply realize that today, manufacturers, 
distributors, and retailers are demanding an 
increased return for their advertising dollar. 
That demand puts a new responsibility upon 
everyone involved in the promoting of 
merchandise. 

We feel keenly our share in this re- 
sponsibility, and therefore contribute a 
highly practical service background for the 
space that we sell_—a service background 
that paves the way for more sales, and 
helps those sales to be made more easily. 
This service plan has already been tested by 
many leading manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers, with distinguished results. It 
is daily proving of new worth to you who 
are advertising executives. 
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THE RETAIL FASHION SERVICE OF HARPER'S BAZAAR 


Organized to aid in the buying, selling, 
advertising, and displaying of fashion mer- 
chandise. It prepares Advance Fashion 
Bulletins, for store executives; Fashion 
Lessons for store personnel, and the famous 
trade magazine, Fashion Merchandising, for 
merchandise managers and buyers. 








THE MANUFACTURERS’ SERVICE OF HARPER'S BAZAAR 


Organized to aid in the styling of fashion 
merchandise and staffed by experts in de- 
sign, color, materials, construction, finish, 
packaging, etc. It suggests dealer outlets 
to manufacturers, and subsequently supplies 
dealer helps in the form of counter cards, 
mailing pieces, etc. 


THE DEBUTANTE DEPARTMENT OF HARPER'S BAZAAR 


Organized from 4,000 young women, 
chosen from society, to serve as a com- 
mittee to select Harper's Bazaar subscribers 
from those women of wealth and influence 
who constitute the Inner Circle . . . and to 
sell well-styled merchandise by creating a 
unique society demand for it. 


We invite you to come to our 
offices at 572 Madison Avenue 
and consult with the managing 
directors of these individual services 








F Ngati has just come off the press 
tabulating in detail the services of 
Harper's Bazaar, given briefly here. It is 
a cordial invitation to consult Harper's 
Bazaar as new problems in merchandising 
arise in your office. A telephone call or 
a note will bring one of these booklets 
quickly to your desk. With it at hand you 
will discover how much a great fashion 
organization, backed by unlimited style 
resources, can do for you. 











Jeruucea bw 
HARPER‘'S BAZAAR 
572 MADISON AVENUE 
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How Radio Programs Are 
Merchandised 


A Study of What Fifty Advertisers Are Doing 


By Bernard 


NQUIRIES to Printers’ INK 

indicate a strong desire on the 
part of advertisers for information 
on two phases of radio advertising. 
First, they want to know what 
kinds of promotion should be put 
behind programs; second, what 
methods are recommended for mer- 
chandising the program at the 
point of sale. 

Fifty advertisers have co-oper- 
ated in supplying information for a 
survey. A summary of the data is 
outstanding on one significant 
point: Dealer-help material for use 
at the point of sale is provided to 
a lesser degree than might be ex- 
pected. Such merchandising helps 
as are furnished run largely to 
window streamers, by far the most 
popular help offered. 

Most promotion is done when 
programs are given their initial 
broadcasts. The campaign is news. 
As novelty wears off, promotion of 
the program drops and the cam- 
paign is left to work out its own 
destiny with surprisingly little sup- 
port. This attitude holds despite 
attempts to impress upon adver- 
tisers the value of effecting the tie- 
ins used with other advertising. 
If radio advertising is going to 
just “radio advertising” minus 
these usual “reminders” in the 
store window or on the store 
counter, it is going to be nothing 
more than a good-will medium. 
There is a huge gap to be bridged 
between the night that a program 
is heard and the next day when 
the consumer standing at the 
sales counter. 

The very evident lack of pro- 
gram advertising and merchandis- 
ing has its contrasting exceptions. 
These are found in the campaigns 
of a comparatively few advertisers 
who are doing a real job of turn- 
ing every possible opportunity to 
account. They use not one or two 
but many of the methods listed 
below. This list of twenty-five 
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A. Grimes 


ways summarizes what fifty adver- 
tisers are doing. 

1. Magazine Advertising. 

Most advertisers using radio 
carry incidental reference to their 
programs in their general periodi- 
cal copy. One advertiser states 
that no reference is included be- 
cause inclusion of a_ reference 
would throw a distractive thought 
in the copy message. An example 
of featuring a broadcast is the 
double-page spread of the Century 
Boat Company. Illustration showed 
boats taking to the air from the 
water. Copy announced a contest 
and listed the five stations used. 

2. Newspaper Advertising. 

Some advertisers carry incidental 
mention in their newspaper adver- 
tising. Newspaper space is popu- 
lar for introductory announcements 
of programs at their inception, as 
witness the large space taken to 
announce a change in the Camel 
Hour. Out of a total of fifty re- 
plies, eight advertisers report either 
incidental reference to or a featur- 
ing of the program. 

3. Business Papers. 

Pere there evident a keen 
realization of the value of program 
merchandising. Seventeen adver- 
tisers report a tie-up with business 
papers, many using space to fea- 
ture the broadcast. One advertiser 
who discontinued mention in busi- 
ness papers states as the reason: 
“Our present program does not ex- 
tend to the Pacific Coast and we 
dislike to flaunt that f in the 
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tact 
face of our good friends and deal- 
ers on the Coast.” 

Business-paper copy urges deal- 
ers and sometimes their families to 
listen in, describes and offers tie- 
up material, describes the sales in- 
fluence of the program, urges deal- 
ers to act to cash in on the 
good-will being created. 

4 Letters. 

Every radio program is sup- 
ported by direct mail in some form, 
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from a few letters to complete 
campaigns of broadsides, booklets 
and house magazines devoted just 
to radio. Letters are used as fol- 
lows: 

To salesmen. (Announcing the 
radio program, instructions. on how 
to line up the trade, how to use 
tie-in material.) 

To jobbers. 

To dealers. 

To listeners. 

To stockholders. 

When the dealer is addressed, 
letters emphasize character of cam- 
paign, extent, opportunity offered, 
and what dealer must do to capi- 
talize this opportunity and how the 


advertiser is ready to help him 
do it. 
Letters should be careful to 


specify the time of broadcast and 
the stations over which it may be 
heard. They may announce the 
program and keep interest stimu- 
lated by giving news of new de- 
velopments and reporting on re- 
sults of the program in times of 
sales and effective tie-up by the 
trade. 

Two major purposes are as- 
signed to letters: First, their use 
as announcements and, second, their 
use to encourage and effect dealer 
tie-up through adequate stocking 
and display of goods, advertising 
and use of dealer-help material. 

5. Broadsides. 

A broadside of the Armstrong 
Cork Company furnishes a good 
example of program information 
and tie-up stimulant. 

Page one tells of the radio pro- 
gram. It carries two broadcasting 
studio pictures and a reproduction 
of the Quaker Girl. It also lists 
the stations in the coast-to-coast 
network. 

Page two shows a specimen win- 
dow of fall patterns to be talked 
about in the programs and adver- 
tised in magazines. This specimen 
window, it is explained, will be 
part of the Armstrong magazine 
copy. The specimen also shows 
how the dealer can use the window 
card announcing the radio pro- 
gram. This page shows also a kit 
of dealer display material. 

On the third page, the contents 
of the kit are illustrated. Included 
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are an invitation folder, and a 
radio banner, 54 by 39 inches. 

6. Booklets. 

These may be prepared espe- 
cially for the trade or for distribu- 
tion to consumers direct or through 
the trade. They may carry refer- 
ence to the program or they may 
be devoted to the program pri- 
marily. 

Folders, as distinctive from book- 
lets, are a more effective all-round 
contribution, as a unit in program 
promotion and tie-up. These may 
be used as envelope stuffers in cor 
respondence with salesmen, dealers 
and consumers. They may an- 
nounce matters of timeliness such 
as the addition of new stations and 
changes effected by daylight-saving 
schedules. Where a form letter 
might do, folders may be prefer- 
able for their illustrative possi- 
bilities. 

7. Postcards. 

These are frequently used to a 
knowledge fan mail. They may 
also carry news to salesmen, to 
dealers or listeners. 

8. Blotters. 

Text or illustration may feature 
some phase of the program or its 


radio characters. Also used for 
announcement and reminder mes- 
sages. 


9. Program Bulletins. 

W. P. Fuller & Co., San Fran 
cisco, advise dealers regarding the 
subject matter for each day’s pro- 
gram, at least one week in advance 
At the same time, a supply of tie- 
up material is sent to each dealer. 

True Story mails a monthly 
radio log to its list of radio lis- 
teners. The log briefly sketches 
the itinerary of its radio char- 
acters. 

10. House Magazines. 

Frequently used to take mem- 
bers of the sales and dealer organ- 
ization behind the scenes in radio. 
Illustrations of program perform- 
ers, of dealer-help material avail 
able and as put to use by the trade, 
news items, notes on contests, re- 
prints of fan mail—these are but 
a few contents features. 


In some instances, advertisers 
have started house magazines 
solely as a supplementary tie-up 


and follow-through for their radio 
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activities. An example is “The 
Sign of the Spectrum” issued in 
newspaper form and sent to 25,000 
dealers and salesmen of the six 
companies participating in the 
Allied Quality Group program. 

11. Novelties. 

Campbell Soup strikes a “nat- 
ural” with its offer to send a set of 
Campbell Kid place cards and 
bridge tallies. These are colorful 
reproductions of doings of the 
“Kids.” After their use, it is sug- 
gested that the cards be turned 
over to the children for doll cut- 
outs. ° 
12. Enlarged Telegrams and 
h'adiograms. 

Used to announce a new broad- 
cast, or to carry timely news of 
some feature or change in an es- 
tablished program. 

13. Counter Displays. 

Ingram’s Milkweed program is 
supported at the point of sale with 
a display piece which carries this 
significant headline: “Radio Beauty 
Feature Sponsored by This Store.” 

14. Samples. 

Offers of samples have become 
very popular. Fuller Brush offers 
a small brush. Pepsodent intro- 
duced its new antiseptic by radio 
offer and like some other adver- 
tisers, drove those who desired it 
into the dealers’ stores to fulfil 
the stated requirements of enclos- 
ing cartons of Pepsodent tooth- 
paste. Adaptation depends upon 
ingenuity. It is easy for manu- 
facturers of packaged goods to 
take advantage of this method, but 
marketers of bulk goods also have 
devised ways of utilizing it. For 
example, when the Graf Zeppelin 
visited America on one of its 
voyages, Veedol offered small 
vials of the product which re- 
mained in the supply tanks. 

15. Contests. 

Prize contests are often used to 
dramatize the program to the 
trade and get dealers to display 
tie-up material. Where the public 
is encouraged to vie with chance 
for an automobile as the prize, for 
example, the trade is quick to see 
the publicity value of tie-in at the 
point of sale. 

16. Window Displays. 

Streamers for windows are in 
the form of window display used 
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by most advertisers. Special radio 
window cut-outs may feature a 


display of the product. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. furnish a counter 
display which banks use. .This dis- 


play has pockets on each side 
which hold reprints of its broad- 
cast investment talks. New re- 
prints are sent each week for in- 
sertion in the pockets. 

Graybar furnishes cut-outs of 
its radio characters for display. 
The Great Northern Railway has 
displays posted in its ticket win- 
dows, informing passengers over 
what nearby station its program 
may be heard. 

The Brazilian-American Coffee 
Roasters Committee supplies cards 
free to roasters which they in turn 
imprint with the name of their 
particular brand and re-distribute 
to retailers for display in store 
windows. 

17. Stickers and Inserts. 

Stickers may be placed on pack- 
aged goods. Lucky Strike uses 
them on cartons. Somewhat simi- 
lar in purpose are the printed 
bands slipped over bottles of milk 
by National Dairy Products. One 
soap advertiser issues stickers for 
attachment to regular hand dis- 
plays featuring its products at 
special offers. 

Placed in packages, inserts are 
used to talk to consumers about the 
program. Accompanying invoices 
amd correspondence, these inserts 
feature the program to the trade. 
‘Enclosed with letters to salesmen, 
they keep the staff posted on new 
programs, Some advertisers send 
inserts along with dividend checks 
to stimulate the interest of stock- 
holders. 

18. Letterheads. 

One advertiser lists down the 
right-hand column the name of 
stations he is using. Another car- 
ries a boxed reference in the upper 
right-hand corner. Others run a 
line or two of reference at the 
bottom of letterheads. 

19. Car Cards. 

These feature the program when 
used. They may be used to carry 
incidental reference as in maga- 
zines and newspaper advertising. 

20. “Theater” Tickets. 

Coca-Cola, when it first went on 
the air, issued 3,000,000 tickets to 
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the trade for distribution to the 
public. These tickets entitled the 
holder to a “front seat” at home by 
the radio. 

Clicquot Club carries this idea 
further in the New York territory. 
Tickets actually reserving a seat 
at the studio for holders are sent 
to dealers for distribution to their 
customers. This idea, which has 
proved very popular, is, of course, 
limited to people in the territory 
of the broadcasting station. 

21. Phonograph Records. 

For reproduction of broadcasts, 
either sent to dealers or given to 
salesmen for demonstration pur- 
poses. 

22. Photographs. 

Several advertisers send photo- 
graphs of their radio entertainers 
to dealers to stimulate interest in 
broadcasts, also to use for win- 
dow and counter display. 

23. Salesmen’s Portfolios. 

Informative material placed in 
the portfolio keeps the radio cam- 
paign before salesmen. They may 
be given data on the scope of the 
program, interpret its sales in- 
fluence in terms of coverage in a 
particular dealer’s territory; carry 
photographs of specimen display 
tie-ups; carry copies of letters 
from the public registering the 
good-will interest being created 
and, in. various ways, encourage the 
dealer to make the radio campaign 
productive at the point of sale. 

24. Reprints of Broadcast. 

This service really comes in the 
scope of booklets. Because it is a 
phase of activity peculiar to itself, 
special classification is made. 
Where the broadcast is historical 
or educational in character, a re- 
print may be the avenue for get- 
ting in close touch with the lis- 
tening public. The fact that some 
program features have been pub- 
lished in book form and sold to the 
public indicates the demand there 
may be for reprints. 

25. Sheet Music. 

Similar in purpose to reprints of 
programs, copies of theme songs 
may be desired by the public. 

* ” 7 


This list of twenty-five methods 
does not exhaust the possibilities 
of promotional tie-up. It does 
represent, from the experiences of 
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the advertisers who contributed in 
formation, the methods that hav 
been found most practical. 

No few advertisers, on their first 
venture into radio, take the pos 
tion that this medium must bh: 
tested on its own strength, with 
out any props or stimulants. | 
results are satisfactory, the radi 
campaign continues to go on it 
own. The attitude is assumed that 
it has produced. Little or no ef 
fort is made to see just how muc 
more can be produced by bringing 
into play tie-up support at the 
point of sale. , 

It is significant that, in the cas 
of one of the popular programs 
the sponsoring advertiser paid 
practically no attention to tie-up 
The program has continued for 
some time and that advertiser now 
is effecting a plan of merchandis 
ing co-ordination. His program i 
popular and dealers are quick t 
recognize the publicity value an 
sales reminding possibilities of dis 
play material that arouses familiar 
recognition when seen by cus 
tomers. 


Helpful . 
Unselfish 
Tue Keeror & Stites Co. 
CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We thank you for your very prompt 
and helpful reply to our request for 
references to data on consumer priz 
contests and co-operative advertising 
campaigns. 

The references you gave us should 
prove productive of many good ideas 

Your action in this case is typical of 
the unselfish assistance which your pul 
lications are always ready to render i 
connection with any merchandising 
problem. 


Prompt 


P. R. Hume, 
Vice-president 


Mark Hale Transferred by 
J. Walter Thompson 


Mark Hale, for the last year and 
half manager of the San Francisco offic: 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company 


Inc., has been transferred to its Chicag 


office. 


A. J. Crockett Heads 
Southgate Press 


Arthur J. Crockett, formerly treasure 
of Modern Priscilla, has become ass 
ciated with The Southgate Press, Bosto 
as president. 
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Looking inside the 


NATIONAL 
FARM PAPERS 


—we find many interesting things for 
1930. And without seeming to boast— 


*C.F. maintained its place at the 
top as the best balanced paper 
editorially. 


*C.F. printed material in 80 of the 
81 editorial classifications — 
more than were covered by any 
other publication. 


*C.F. printed more articles than any 
other of the five publications. 


*C.F. printed more material in 23 of 
the most important editorial 
classifications than all of its 
four competitors combined. 


—and so on for several more of 
P.1.’s $135 pages. 


eS ers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
TOPEKA, KANSAS CIRCULATION—975,000 
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Peddling Guesswork 






WW: we get a new account, weeks of study are often re- 
quired before we know enough about the business to offer 






intelligent advice. That is one reason we do not try to tell a 






prospective client how to run his business. 






A second reason is that peddling guesswork as a method of 






getting new clients is so silly, has wasted so much money and 






has been so harmful, both to advertisers and agencies, that 






mighty few good agencies want to do it. 







We can’t make an intelligent recommendation the day after 


we get an account. Certainly we can’t the day before. 





HAROLD A. McNULTY THOREAU CRONYN 


General Art Director Account Representative 
New York New York 





Bat 























WILLARD PLEUTHNER WILLIAM R. STUHLER 
Assistant Account Representative Program Director 
Buffalo Radio Department CHICA‘ 
F 






New York 
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d of GUY ROBINSON WILLIAM I. ORCHARD 

and Assistant Account Representative Production Department 
New York New York 

hat 


fter 








GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL 
Publicity Department Writer 


New York New York 

















W. R. PURCELL 
Writer 
Chicago 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building + BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building + MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 





Snapshots From the A. F. A. 


Convention 





Advertisers Urged to Rededicate Themselves to “Truth in Advertising; 
Publishers Urged to Strengthen Their Censorship 


WO long rows of speakers’ 
tables; Grover Whalen, Mayor 
Walker, Governors Roosevelt and 


Ritchie; a talk by Billy B. Van 
(actor turned soap maker and ad- 
vertiser) ; a ship party aboard the 
Leviathan; a speech by General 
Motors’ Kettering; a night club 
party atop the Hotel Astor—these 
were some of the high lights of 
the convention at New York, last 
week, of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

Registration totaled about 2,500, 
out-of-town cities contributing a 
representation that seems to have 
run not too far behind the registra 
tion of the New York delegates 
Groups of twenty-five or more 
came from Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Boston, Providence, Mil- 
waukee. Pittsburgh, Buffalo. Hart- 
ford, Baltimore and New Haven. 

The convention, it is popularly 
conceded, was a milestone in the 
history of organized advertising. 
Some fear had been felt that a 


convention held in New York 
would be lost. It wasn’t. The 
proceedings daily made the front 


pages of the city’s newspapers and 
they were featured in special sup- 
plements issued for the occasion. 
They were broadcast nationally 
over the radio. 

So much took place from Sun- 
day to Thursday, from programs 
that started with breakfasts and 
wound up with parties that ran 
into the early morning hours of 
the following day, that no single 
delegate could have a complete 
picture of all that happened. All 
he could have would be a collec- 
tion of snapshots. They would in- 
clude some of the following scenes 
and incidents seen and heard. 

* * * 


The sentiment of the conven- 
tion is best expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted at the closing session. 
It subscribes to the belief ex- 
pressed by the outstanding speakers 
that a vital factor in curing the 


60 


present business depression is thx 
education of business men in general 
to the relinquishment of obsolet« 
ideas and acceptance of sound lead 
ership. The Federation subscribes 
to the principle that “business can 
not realize its full development 
except through the widest pos 
sible distribution among the crea 
tors of wealth of an equable shar« 
of the profits of production and 
of the time economies made pos- 
sible by the development of ma 
chinery. We hold this to be 
evident,” reads the resolution, “be- 
cause no matter how great may be 
the advertising man’s ability t 
create desire, such desire cannot 
become effective in producing bus- 
iness unless, behind the want, lies 
a financial ability to satisfy it.” 

Only two things are needed t 
release the latent buying power oi 
the gainfully employed, it is stated 
The establishment of confidence 
that employment will be main- 
tained and the skilful use of ad- 
vertising in arousing desire. 

“This Federation,” reads th« 
resolution, “urges the delegates to 
go to their homes determined to 
plan the individual advertising oi 
their respective firms and corpora- 
tions along lines of frank, sincere 
and truthful educational effort.” 

Advertisers are called upon to 
rededicate themselves to the ideal 
long ago enunciated in the mott 
of the Federation, “Truth in Ad- 
vertising.” Those who furnish the 
media for the advertising messagx 
are summoned to strengthen their 
censorship. 

C. Harn, managing director 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions, submitted the resolution. 

+ » * 


Having spent so much of his 
time listening to magazine sales 
men as part of his job buying 
space for the J. Walter Thomp 
son Company, John C. Esty told 
the departmental meeting of the 
magazine group that it gave hin 
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an unholy joy in having an oppor- 
tunity to talk back to them at a 
time when they were obliged to 
listen. Talking on how his agency 
buys magazine space, he said: 

“Our whole problem can _ be 
summed up in a few words. What 
ve want to know is first, the num- 
ver of people who will actually sit 
down with a magazine with the 
ntention of reading it and second, 
ow many of those will ever turn 
to the page where our advertising 
s located. 

“Those questions will probably 
never be answered to our satisfac- 
tion, but they are the sum and sub- 
stance of our work on the deter- 
mination of the intangible values. 
We believe the answer lies along 
the path of the editors of the mag- 
azines.” 

* * * 

It was probably just as well that 
few men drifted in to the meeting 
of the Federation of Women’s Ad- 
vertising Clubs. The feelings of 
mere man were not spared either 
criticism or embarrassment. Men, 
not women, caused the depression, 
declared Catherine McNelis, pres- 
ident of the Tower Publications. 
The duty of advertising in com- 
hating the business stalemate, she 
said, lies in reaching the women, 
particularly the woman in_ the 
home. Women occupy a vital place 
in the economic structure, but why 
do men, asked Miss McNelis ex- 
‘lude women from all discussions 
of economic problems? This has 
been done, she challenged, to the 
end that man can blame himself 
for the consequences and take a 
lesson therefrom. 

* * * 

The John Doe award for un- 
a heroism went to Gilbert 

Hodges, who addressed, single- 
sonia the women’s breakfast 
meeting, as the only masculine 
touch in a strictly feminine gath- 
ering. If Mr. Hodges felt any 
pangs of trepidation he must have 
taken heart as he rose to his feet 
ind saw in the rear a single male 
representative of the press. Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, of Wo- 
nan’s Home Companion, who fol- 
lowed with a speech on “What 20 
Million Women Want” was less 
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thrilled over the later masculine 
invasion of the rear rows. Male 
attendance it seems was not es- 
pecially what they wanted. 

+ a * 


There is no essential difference 
between the 69,000,000 people who 
crowd our cities and towns and the 
54,000,000 people who live in vil- 
lages and on the farm, according 
to Bruce Ashby, associate adver- 
tising manager of the General 
Foods Corporation. He spoke be- 
fore the Agricultural Publishers 
Association departmental, presided 
over by W. E. Boberg, advertising 
manager of The Farmer and Farm, 
Stock & Home, St. Paul. 

“Logically,” he continued, “all of 
our products are suitable and use- 
ful alike in the largest cities and 
the smallest hamlets; in the apart- 
ments of New York and on the 
ranches of Wyoming. To us they 
are all good customers—if we can 
reach them at a cost in ratio to 
the return we expect.” 

“Why,” Mr. Ashby asked his 
audience, “are so many advertisers 
permitted to believe that they need 
an interpreter to talk* to the 
farmer? In this there is a warn- 
ing to the farm press. There is 
danger in building up among ad- 
vertisers the conviction that the 
farm market is something different 
and apart, some mysterious secret 
society for which only you know 
the grip and password.” 

Mr. Ashby urged the pub- 
lishers to sell the farm market as 
a natural extension of the adver- 
tisers’ present merchandising plans 
rather than as an entirely separate 
and distinct field. 

* * * 


At the Hotel New Yorker a 
large representation of industrial 
advertisers went earnestly about 
the business of solving the prob- 
lems of their trade. Even here, 
in a field that might be expected 
to hold merely the masculine in- 
terest, was a generous sprinkling 
of women who showed an active 
interest in the meeting. Not to be 
influenced too strongly, however, 
by the feminine attendance, the in- 
dustrial group hied itself off Tues- 
day evening for a stag party that 
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oday the purchasing power of business is in 
e hands of the actual heads of business. They 
re doing the buying. To sell, they must be reached. 


busy with their own companies’ affairs, these 
wsiness leaders do not see salesmen. To scale their 
efense you must use a selling agent who can sit 
lbwn and talk to these heads of business. 


he Business Week does. Editorially, it is designed 
clusively for leading business executives. It has 
e unique ability to reach 75,000 of them when 
ey are concentrating on business. What's more 
e subscription list is exclusively executive, devoid 
f women, students, shopkeepers and subordinates. 
here’s no waste for the advertiser who seeks 


ut The Business Week to work for you. Talk 
tles to the 75,000 leaders and present day buyers 

industry. Give these men reasons for buying 
our goods. Every month more concerns are using 
he Business Week to secure sales. 


> > > > 
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included a burlesque show and a 
visit to Greenwich Village. 
* * * 


New college graduates, now turn- 


ing their steps toward advertising 
as a life work, bring a problem to 
executives in business who are con- 
scious of the responsibility they 
hold in molding the careers of 
these youths. Three different group 
meetings took up this problem. 
* * * 


Said Ralph Starr Butler, vice- 
president, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, “I believe that if the teaching 
of business, the preparation in 
schools and colleges of boys and 
girls who are going to be valuable 
to themselves and those of us con- 
cerned with advertising, is directed 
more along the line of letting them 
see what business is and studying 
intricate machinery behind the 
scenes, we are likely to make more 
progress than if we merely con- 
cern ourselves with outlines of the 
course.” 

* * * 

Frank Crowninshield, editor of 
Vanity Fair, discussed the diffi- 
culty of finding exceptional ability. 
One reason for this, he explained, 
is the fact that the average em- 
ployer terrorizes the newcomer 
with demands for qualifications that 
no person living or dead has ever 
had. Beginners must have clarity 
and taste, and above all, he said, they 
must be able to write a letter. Here 
Mr. Crowninshield observed that 
it is an extraordinary thing that 
colleges in this country teach every- 
thing but the ability to write a 
letter. 

Once a good advertising writer 
is discovered, he stated, you don't 
have to worry about him very long 
because he will leave you in about 
a week, someone will take him 
away. A good writer is not a reg- 
ular boarder, but a week-ender. 

=. & 


“What always hits me in the 
jaw,” observed M. L. Wilson, vice- 
president of The Blackman Com- 
pany, “is that these boys go asking 
for something instead of endeavor- 
ing to give me something.” They 
seek a job at anything in the 
agency but they are not prepared to 
explain where they can be fitted in. 
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Don’t cram knowledge; train th« 
mind is the advice to college facul 
ties by Stewart L. Mims, vice-pres 
ident, J. Walter Thompson Com 
pany. 

* * * 

Thursday evening was devote: 
for the most part to attendance at 
the broadcasting studios. The most 
popular hour, judged by the inac 
cessibility of tickets, was the 
Fleischmann yeast program, featur 
ing Rudy Vallee and his orchestra 
The audience was almost entirely 
made up of women, intent upon 

gaining their first sight of the All 
American crooner. 
 « 

The great danger that advertisers 
face today, said P. E. Murphy, ad 
vertising manager of Frederick 
Loeser & Company, is the danger 
that they will become so absorbed 
in the mechanics of planning that 
they will lose complete touch with 
Mrs. Consumer. His talk was ad- 
dressed to the Retail Sales Promo- 
tion Division. 

* * * 

Charles C. Younggreen, imme- 
diate past president of the Federa- 
tion, was a busy figure at the 
convention, as usual. His contribu- 
tions to the development of the 
Federation were given further = 
ficial recognition by the award « 
an honorary life membership. 

+ 


Memory of two men _ whose 
lives enriched the history of or- 
ganized advertising was honored 
in resolution and silent tribute. 
Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, was called upon by Pres- 
ident Hodges to express a tribute 
to Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, whose 
death has left vacant the chair- 
manship of the board of directors 
Samuel C. Dobbs, former president 
of the Federation, paid tribute to 
the memory of Timothy W. Le 
Quatte, who had been executive 
vice-president. 

The sessions of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association 
closed with the adoption of a reso- 
lution submitted by Irving C. 
Buntman, of the Milwaukee Her- 
old, paying tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Strong. 
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Elections 


The Advertising Federation of 
\merica will have at its head 
again next year Gilbert T. Hodges, 
member of the executive board of 
the New York Sun, who was re- 
elected president by the directors. 
Robert Johnson, vice-president 
of Time, Inc., New York, was re- 
elected secretary, and Joseph H. 
Appel, of John Wanamaker, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

New members of the board of 
directors elected were: G. R. 
Schaeffer, advertising director of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago; Turner Jones, vice-president 
and advertising director of the 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, and 
Frank G. Huntress publisher of 
the San Antonio, Tex., Express. 

Directors who were re-elected 
for three years are Francis H. Sis- 
son, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York; Don 
Bridge, advertising director of the 
Indianapolis News; Miss Helen J. 
Baldauf, advertising manager of 
the Robt. A. Johnston Company, 
Milwaukee, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Hodges. 

At a meeting of the Council on 
Club Management, G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, president of the G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, Inc., New York, 
and program chairman, was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the 
Council. This election also auto- 
matically elects Mr. Sumner a 
vice-president of the Federation. 
Also automatically elected a vice- 
president of the Federation is 
Jeannette Carroll, of the Bryant- 
Stratton College, Providence, R. I., 
who was again chosen to head the 
Federation of Women’s Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. This or- 
ganization, it was intimated, will 
change its name shortly. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, H. F. 
Twomey, of the Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston, was elected 
chairman of the division. Other 
newly elected officers are: Vice- 
chairman, Paul E. Murphy, adver- 
tising manager of Frederick Loeser 
& Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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and secretary-treasurer, Arthur O. 
Price, sales manager, The Namm 
Store, Brooklyn. Executive com- 
mittee members elected are: Frank 
A. Black, publicity director, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 
and W. T. White, Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., New York. 

Newly elected directors who will 
serve for the ensuing term of three 
years are as follows: Andrew Con- 
nolly, Joseph Horne Company, 
Pittsburgh; W. Z. Tucker, W. A. 
Wieboldt & Company, Chicago; 
R. V. Tossell, The LaSalle & 
Koch Company, Toledo, and Mr. 
Price, Mr. Twomey and Mr. 
White. 

* * * 

Heading the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association for next year 
is R. S. McCarty, of the Phila- 
delphia Company, Pittsburgh. E. 
Frank Gardiner, of Chicago, was 
made first vice-president; Henry 
Obermeyer, of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Stanley Quinn, of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, 
third vice-president. 

Howard F. Weeks, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, will serve 
as treasurer. J. R. Pershall, Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago, is secretary. Irving M. 
Tutuer, retiring president, was 
elected to the board of directors. 

a ~ * 


Havana, Miami and Columbus, 
Ohio, are contenders as host for 
the 1932 convention. For 1933, 
bids have been entered on behalf 
of Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Hardwell & Lewis, New 


Business 
©. R. Hardwell and Paul S. Lewis 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, to act 
as advertising counsel. Mr. Hardwell 
was formerly an account executive with 
Albert Frank & Company and Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. Mr. Lewis 
has been president of Sherman Motor 

Products, Inc., New York. 


Miss Polly Shaffer with 


’ 
“Harper’s Bazaar” 

Miss Polly Shaffer has been appointed 
promotion manager of Harper's Bazaar, 
New York. She was formerly advertis- 
ing manager of E. E. Atkinson & Com- 
pany in Minneapolis and contributing 
editor of the Amateur Golfer and Sports- 
man’s Magazine, also of Minneapolis. 
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A Miracle fo 


Chicago-wide Distributic 


Record-breaking! 


Advertisers have con- 
tracted for 50% more full 
color pages in the Chicago 
Evening American in June, 
July and August than were 
published in the same 
three months in 1930. 


National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO 
EVENING 


A good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEA 
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iracul— 


sutiopr “Dri-Brite’”’ Wax 
30% Less Cost! 


e Miracul Wax Company had three markets in the bag 
en they tackled Chicago. They were delighted with 
sir cost-per-dealer in these three markets — imagine 
sir feelings when the Chicago Evening American helped 
sm open over 1000 Chicago outlets in thirty days at 
)% lower cost per dealer than their best previous record! 


pw was it done? First, an analysis of Chicago's potential 
arket for “Dri-Brite’” Wax made as only we are equipped 
make them. Then an advance proof of a four-color, 
|-newspaper-size page scheduled in the Chicago 
ening American, merchandised to the outlets disclosed 
the analysis. Dealer belief in the selling power of 
icago Evening American full color, created by actual 
perience, brought quick acceptance of this new product 
d the job was done—and done exceptionally well. 


s well, in fact, as it has been done for many others and 


in be done for you by 


LOR in the 
ERICAN 


circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 





Newspaper Executives Hold Frank 
Discussion with Advertiser 
and Agent 


Committee Appointed for Sales Promotion Program—Don Bridge Again 
Heads Group 


OLLOWING informal talks by 

Lee H. Bristol, president of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and Bruce Barton, of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
members of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association plied 
them with many questions at the 
association’s convention in New 
York, last week. These inquiries 
concerned the points of view of 
both advertiser and advertising 
agency concerning their relations 
with newspapers. Both Mr. Bar- 
ton and Mr. Bristol spoke frankly 
on such much debated matters as 
combination rates, inter-media and 
intra-media competition, — local- 
national rates, merchandising ser- 


vices, and forced circulation. 


“Who am I to stand in front of 
you and tell you what to do with 
your papers?” asked Mr. Bristol. 
Nevertheless, as an advertiser, he 
explained, he is concerned with 
newspaper policies and practices, 
that while he could not speak for 
his fellow advertisers, he could in- 
terpret their reactions to what 
newspapers are doing. 

Advertiser and agency man, it 
was stated, both are in need of 
further education on circulation 
and the local set-up of markets. 
Certain fundamental factors be- 
hind advertising thinking, Mr. 
Bristol said, need restatement be- 
cause the present business period 
has opened the eyes of advertisers 
to the necessity for reappraisal of 
what they are doing and what ob- 
jectives they seek. One of the 
greatest troubles has come from 
the fact that advertising has been 
treated as a thing apart from sell- 
ing. 

“If you are interested in selling 
space,” advised Mr. Bristol, “you 
should get a new attitude of mind. 
You can be of service to me only 
in proportion as you discover and 
learn my problems. Until yon talk 


to me in my terms, we are not 
talking about the same thing.” 

An advertiser, it was explained, 
is interested primarily in one 
thing—profits. A lot of factors 
help to make profits. Because one 
advertiser has followed a certain 
line of procedure, it does not fol- 
low that another can duplicate this 
procedure to the letter. “Exact 
duplication,” he said, “is not the 
royal road to any golden end. Re- 
sults are always different.” 

Mr. Bristol forcefully condemned 
destructive selling on this score. 
He said he spoke in all sincerity 
“because reform is needed and i 
coming.” 

Neither advertiser nor publisher, 
he declared, will get anywhere in 
dog fights. The advertiser is out 
to make a profit but he does not 
desire to make that profit by mak- 
ing the business of the publisher 
unprofitable. 

“I feel sincerely,” Mr. Bristol 
stated, “that not only do I want to 
make a profit, but I want those 
whom I employ to make a profit, 
too. Advertiser and publisher, we 
are not going to get anywhere 
bickering. Your problem is my 
problem and we have got to accept 
the task it presents.” No solution 
can be a solution, he implied, that 
disregards the interest of either 
party. 

The race to offer merchandising 
service, it was stated, has been 
overplayed, with many advertisers 
guilty in demanding such service. 
On a question concerning circula- 
tion, Mr. Bristol wondered if the 
newspapers, perhaps at the adver- 
tiser’s instigation, haven't over- 
extended territories outside of a 
paper’s natural trading area. The 
mad scramble for circulation, Mr. 
Bristol predicted, will reach a 
point where both magazines and 
newspapers will say “period.” They 
will take the attitude, he believes, 
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that they have gilt edge circula- 
tion and will resist pressure to go 
in for an wumneconomic race for 
more. 

John Benson, president of the 
\merican Association of Advertis- 
ng Agencies, made a brief talk in 
which he said that agencies want 
ill possible instruction from those 
ilong the highway of newspaper 
idvertising. Radio advertising, he 
said, was realized to be a side road 
and he deplored the agitation 
which has been given to the rela- 
tions of the two mediums as an un- 
balanced consideration of their 
relations. 

Harold Potter, advertising man- 
ager of the Welch Grape Juice 
Company, urged his audience to 
get away from competitive selling 
among themselves and to concen- 
trate on selling the idea of news- 
paper advertising. 

“Please leave your red, white 
and blue charts home for one 
year,” he recommended. “This is 
a day of localized effort. Why 


adapt to Los Angeles the same 
campaign that is planned for De- 


troit? This is no time for bluffing 
or splurges of publicity. Business 
goes where it is invited and abides 
where it is well treated.” 

This recommendation that news- 
papers sell the idea of newspaper 
advertising was one that already 
had received the attention of the 
convention. A group of promotion 
managers, meeting separately, had 
described to them a plan for a co- 
operative campaign. Chairman of 
this group, George Benneyan, of 
the New York Sun, discussed the 
plan, which was adopted by the 
board of directors of the parent 
organization and their action re- 
ported to the convention by Don 
Bridge, president. 

A committee has been appointed 
to direct the assembling of mate- 
rial for the campaign and the writ- 
ing of a series of at least twelve 
full-page advertisements. These 
will deal with specified subjects 
and will appear simultaneously 
throughout the country. L. E. Mc- 
Givena, of the New York Daily 
News, is chairman of the commit- 
tee, members of which include the 
following promotion managers: 
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Douglas V. Martin, Jr., St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; Francis 
Nye McGehee, Cleveland Press; 
Edwin A. Fitzpatrick, Baltimore 
Sun; C. M. Puckette, New York 
Times; Paul Watkins, Chicago 
Daily News; Charles M. Baum, 
Portland, Oreg., Journal and J. M. 
Pease, Chicago American; H. W. 
Hoile, Birmingham News, and Mr. 
Benneyan. Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
Sun, and Irwin Maier, of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, together with one 
other member to be appointed, will 
constitute an advisory committee. 

The need for promotion and the 
type of promotion copy that will 
be found profitable was outlined 
in a talk by Mr. McGivena. News- 
papers, he stated, need more at- 
tractive and amusing types of ad- 
vertising of their own commodity, 
space, not in terms of results to 
consumer but in returns to the 
advertiser. The advertiser spends a 
lot of money, he explained, but 
doesn’t see anything behind it. Too 
many newspaper representatives, 
said Mr. McGivena, have a fixed 
patter. There is too much talk 
about circulation. 

“We neglect to sell the intangi- 
bles,” he said. “Too many of us 
don’t understand newspaper adver- 
tising promotion. As the voice of 
your paper to business, if we think 
of it in that light, we have a badly 
stuttering press.’ 

A newspaper, he pointed out, has 
two audiences. First, there is the 
general public. Outside of that pub- 
lic there is a second public which 
must be reached, the business pub- 
lic, comprising a quarter million of 
people who are the people from 
whom business is obtained. 

The advertising agency man, Mr. 
McGivena stated, is running more 
and more to a type. He is becom- 
ing craftsmanship conscious, an 
artist as well as an advertising 
man. Unless he is sold in a way 
that will get his respect and un- 
derstanding, Mr. McGivena warned, 
a newspaper is wasting its time. 
Promotion, first of all, needs a 
man who can give it all his atten- 
tion. It is ‘not a dual job. 

“We use some of the lousiest 
copy,” continued Mr. McGivena, in 
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referring to most promotion work 
that is sent out by newspapers. “If 
you are going to use art, get art 
that is on a par with what agen- 
cies are using. Your artwork must 
impress your prospects. Keep your 
type as simple as you can. Leave 
out the ornaments. Give your 
promotion identity. A paper does 
not sell itself. Give it significance. 
The casual observer and outsider 
must be shown what functions are 
taken for granted yet, which do 
a good selling job.” The promotion, 
finally, should have that quality 
which will spread a familiarity and 
intimacy of the paper to those who 
receive it. 

Approval was given to a reso- 
lution, sponsored by the promotion 
manager’s group, which calls upon 
member papers to standardize their 
market facts. Confusion and disre- 
spect, it is stated, has been created 
among those who look to newspa- 
pers for basic facts on markets. It 
is recommended therefore, that all 
member papers adopt one set of 
basic markets facts from a reliable 
source so that information given 
out will be uniform. 

The Shuman trophy for the best 
promotion plan entered for con- 
sideration by the association, was 
awarded to the Omaha World- 
Herald. Fred I. Archibald, adver- 
tising director, was presented with 
a check for $100 which is given 
to the individual responsible for 
creation of the plan. 

Don Bridge, of the Indianapolis 
News, was re-elected president. 
Alvin R. Magee, of the Louisville 
Courier Journal was re-elected 
vice-president. Robert A. Wolfe, of 
the Indianapolis News, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors were elected as follows : 
L. M. Barton, of the 100,000 Group; 
W. F. Rogers, Boston Transcript ; 
Leroy W. Herron, Washington 
Star; Fred I. Archibald, Omaha 
World-Herald and W. D. Keenan, 
Indianapolis Star. 


Industrial Advertisers 
Appoint 


The following committee chair- 
men of the National Industrial 
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Advertisers Association were an- 
nounced by Allan Brown, president 
of the association, at the Wednes- 
day morning session of its conven- 
tion last week: Finance, Keith 
Evans, Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
Company ; co-ordinating committee, 

W. Staud, Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company ; research, 

C. Fetherston, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Company; domestic 
marketing, G. A. Starbuck, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; export 
marketing, Richard McDowell, 
Business Publishers International 
Corporation; motion picture, C. 
F. Irvins, Pathescope Company 
of America; co-operation with 
teachers of marketing and adver- 
tising, S. B. King, Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company; technical pub- 
licity budgets, J. N. McDonald, 
Anaconda Copper Company; pub- 
lishers committee, George O. Hays, 
Penton Publishing Company, and 
publicity, Frank A. Gale, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. 

It was also announced that the 
1932 convention of the association 
will be held at Cleveland. 


Industrial Advertising 
Awards 


Prizes for the various panel 
exhibits shown last week at the 
annual convention of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
were awarded at the closing ses- 
sion. H. F. Barrows, of the Aus- 
tin Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany, presided. The following is 
a list of the award winners in the 
various classifications, as well as 
of those receiving honorable men- 
tion. 


1. Best exhibit of industrial ad- 
vertising, meeting and defeating a 
definite problem: Winner, Linde Air 
Products Co.; honorary mention, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Jenkins 
Brothers, and the Bakelite "Corpora- 
tion. 

2. Publication campaign: Winner, 
Nash Engineering Co.; honorary 
mention, Republic Flow Meters Co., 
and United Chromium, Inc. 

3. Direct mail; Winner, S._ T. 
Warren; honorary mention, Link- 
Belt Co. 

4. Publications or direct mail, pre- 
senting facilities, personnel or gen- 
eral publicity: Winner, John A. 
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- Be a 


Load Wail 


Neca likes good head-waiters—likes tq 


known by them, appreciates their niceties of serv 


But it’s the food—the chef’s handiwork—that brings 
back again and again; that makes the head-waiter’s efi 


important and successful. 


always been put upon chefs, not on head-waiters; m 
on the character and quality of product, less upon n 
essentials; primarily upon satisfying present custom 


second on getting new ones. 


Recent years have seen important strengthening of | 


corps of producers; good advertising workmen, creat 
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likes tddvertising ideas and material that are wholesome, 


of serv ulating. 


brings gu may have a feeling that your business is suffering 
rer’s efigm “indigestion” —from advertising that doesn’t quite 
ve with it. It might be worth while to investigate the 
ellent results we are helping to achieve for a number 


phasis important concerns. 
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Roebling Sons Co.; honorary men- 
tion, M. W. Kellogg Co. 

5. Best news exhibit of adver- 
tisements: Winner, Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. 

6. Best performance exhibit of in- 
lustrial advertisements: inner, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co.; honorary mention, Halifax Cor- 
poration and the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. 

7. Best typography exhibit of in- 
dustrial advertising (open to both 
associat and active members): 
Winner, Barber-Colman Co.; Hon- 
orary mention, Rickard & Co. 

8. Best illustration of art work 
or photograph in industrial adver- 
tising: Winner, Fafnir Bearing Co.; 
honorary mention, John A. Roebling 
Sons Co. 


For Associate Members: 

1. Most effective campaign ex- 
hibited by an agency, publications or 
direct mail: Winner, one F. New- 
comb & Co.; honorary mention, 
George H. Gibson Co. and E. F. 
Smith Co. 

2. Best advertisement by and of 
a publishing house or publication: 
Winner, Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


The attendance trophy was 
awarded to the Philadelphia chap- 
ter of the association, which had a 
thirty-three per cent attendance. 





Humphrey O’Sullivan 
Dies 


UMPHREY O’SULLIVAN, 
of rubber heel fame, died on 





June 22. He was seventy-seven 
years old. 
Mr. O'Sullivan was born in 


Ireland in 1853. After graduating 
from the National Schools in 1868, 
he started to learn the printer’s 
trade and served a five-year ap- 
prenticeship. He then joined the 
Printers’ Union of Cork. 

Landing in New York, in 1874, 
he transferred his union member- 
ship to Big Six of New York 
and secured a job in a printing 
office in Yonkers. He threw that 
up and went to Lowell, Mass., 
where his brother, James, was in 
the retail shoe business. Printing 
conditions in that city were bad, 
so in 1877 he joined his brother in 
the shoe business. 

They started with $1,300 capital. 
The two brothers paid themselves 
$15 a week salary and 50 cents 
apiece extra for spending money. 
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They kept that up for twenty-one 
years. Not an extra cent was taken 
out. Every dollar was put back 
into the business. When Mr. 
O'Sullivan started the rubber-heel 
business personally in 1898, the 
shoe store had a merchandise stock 
of $45,000 clear and outside in- 
vestments in real estate of $25,000. 

A doctor in Lowell—a Dr. 
Savory—got Mr. O'Sullivan work- 
ing on the rubber heel idea. Every 
fall Dr. Savory came in to have 
the heels and soles of his shoes 
covered with rubber. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van heard of a company in Boston 
that was making shoes with rubber 
heels and investigated. He found 
their product unsatisfactory. He 
then began to experiment and in 
1899 his heel was patented. 

The first year—after being un- 
able to persuade even a bookkeeper 
to help him—he cleared $32,000 net, 
doing it entirely alone. Mr. O’Sul- 
livan saw a national market for 
the rubber heel and was convinced 
advertising was the way to reach 
that market. Up to the time he 
sold out, his advertising appropria- 
tion never exceeded $150,000 a 
year. He sold out in 1910, when 
his sales Were running close to a 
million dollars annually. 





Coleman B. Todd Heads New 
Business 


Coleman B. Todd has organized a 
business of his own, under the name of 
Coleman Todd Art and Advertising 
Counsel, at Mansfield, Ohio. He is 
secretary-treasurer of the Morgan-Todd 
Company, of that city, which is in the 
pfocess 6f dissolution. 

Associated with Mr. Todd are Louis 
F. Wade, formerly with the Bond En- 
graving Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., as 
creative man and director of sales, and 
Alfred S. Conyers, formerly with the 
Morgan Lithograph Company. 





Death of Carl Tomer 


Carlton H. Tomer, who at one time 
operated his own advertising agency in 
Boston, and, who for the last few years 
had been with the Boston Post, died at 
Melrose, Mass., last week. After con- 
ducting his own advertising business for 
a number of years he entered the war, 
later becoming connected with the news- 
paper field, writing for the Boston 
Traveler under the name of Tom Carlton. 
A few years ago he became associated 
with the Post and specialized in color 
advertising displays. Mr. Tomer was 
sixty years old. 








Getting the Salesmen to Help Cut 
Waste in Dealer Helps 


A Plan That Helps the Salesman and Eliminates Waste in the 
Distribution of Display Material 


By A. H. Deute 


FEW days ago, I was visit- 

ing with a retail druggist in 
a California town. Our conversa- 
tion was of the hit-and-miss va- 
riety, interrupted every now and 
then by some customer or sales- 
man. 

The last one of these salesmen 
who came in was plainly a friend 
of the entire store force. His 
opening remark was: “Say, did a 
package come for me?” 

“Yes, a good-sized bundle came 
day before yesterday. It’s in the 
back room.” 

And the salesman started for the 
back room. There was the sound 
of ripping and tearing paper and 
then in a few minutes the sales- 
man emerged with several units of 
an elaborate window display. 

“Boy, this sure is one great 
window display!” he announced. 
“Now, if you'll give me a hand, 
I'll put in the finest display you 
ever saw.” 

We gathered around and sure 
enough, there he had a piece of 
display material that had undoubt- 
edly cost not less than $5—and it 
certainly seemed to be worth it. 
Furthermore, everybody connected 
with that store was duly impressed 
with the value of that dealer help. 
The salesman saw to that. 

Within a half hour that sales- 
man, with the help of one of the 
clerks, had put in a quick but 
very effective trim, the salesman 
had worked out his order, the pro- 
prietor had signed it and the ses- 
sion was over. 

Here in a small California town 
boasting just one really good drug 
store we saw in action a highly 
significant demonstration of how 
to increase the batting average of 
the dealer help. 

Investigation revealed the fol- 
lowing : 

Not far from San Francisco 
there is an interesting candy shop 
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which has grown from a small 
beginning to really sizable propor 
tions during the last ten or fifteen 
years, and did it by thinking up 
unusual ideas. It is Miss Saylor’s 
Chocolates, Inc. 

Starting without much capital, 
here is an organization that never 
has had an opportunity to drift 
into the doldrums which come with 
easy profits. As it developed 
more and more retail outlets, th 
need for window and counter dis 
plays became apparent. And in 
keeping with the type of merchan 
dise which it offered, it was neces 
sary to put a sizable sum of money 
into each individual dealer help. 

Being new at the business of 
marketing and unused to the fate 
which overtakes a large propor- 
tion of all dealer helps, Miss Say- 
lor was amazed when she dis- 
covered the curt treatment man) 
fine pieces of display matter re- 
ceive at the hands of the trade. 

The accepted method of letting 
the salesman order some dealer 
helps, probably writing down on 
the order, “Good supply of adver- 
tising matter,” resulted, very 
plainly, in wastefulness such as the 
business could not endure. 


Cheaper Displays Not the Solution 


There occurred the common, 
garden. variety of thought which 
suggested that instead of putting 
$5 or more into individual pieces 
of display material, the quality be 
cut down and a maximum of $2 
provided. That suggestion was 
quickly abandoned, however, when 
the difference in the trims was 
made apparent. 

Next there was the suggestion 
that fewer pieces be sent out, and 
then only with certain size orders 
That is a plan followed quite often 
and has its advantages. But it has 
the disadvantage of preventing a 
good display in many a desirable 
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A. RB. C. Phila 
delphia and Sub 
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843,067 Fami- 
lies, 3,709,000 


“America’s dreatespo. 


Picrure in the mind’s eye a freight train long enougg — 
to encircle the globe and carrying $487,000,000 worth « 
food products, $170,000,000 worth of clothing, $134,000,0( 
worth of automobiles (passenger cars only), $54,000,0( 
worth of housefurnishings, $45,000,000 worth of gasoli 
and oil, $20,000,000 worth of tires. | 


The destination of this train is America’s greatest ho 
market — Philadelphia and its suburban area — whos#ornin 
843,067 families buy this colossal amount of merchandis§ . 


annually. 


Here is a market greater than Detroit and Los Angele 
combined. Here is a market with a suburban area i@ 
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ou can’t do the job here with one newspaper. No single 

ewspaper has the circulation coverage necessary to pro- 

de the smashing, crashing blow this market warrants. 

e one and only way to influence the buying judgment 

_ Mall the homes in A. B. C. Philadelphia and suburbs— 
obtain 100% coverage of the 843,067 families—is through 

e Curtis-Martin group of Philadelphia newspapers—the 


is group has no equivalent, no substitute, no rival. No 
her medium can do the same job. No other combination 
“en match its efficiency. It provides a clear track, with 
i@gh speed and low operating costs, to manufacturers 
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location and oftentimes putting a 
costly piece of advertising matter 
in a less advantageous location, 
where for the moment a large or- 
der may have been shipped. 

Further thought brought out 
this: It is not the costliness of the 
dealer help which concerns one so 
much as the fact that so many 
pieces are wasted and actually 
never used. 

This brought out the simple idea 
now being used, namely, the send- 
ing of the dealer help, not to the 
dealer, but to the salesman, in care 
of that dealer. It is sent upon 
instructions from the salesman 
and sent to him in care of the 
dealer he designates, timed to ar- 
rive a day or two ahead of the 
salesman. 

When the salesman reaches the 
store he personally gets the pack- 
age, opens it, sets up the display 
and uses it as a definite selling 
argument. The salesman himself 
sees to it that the dealer help is 
given good display and a chance 
to accomplisi: results. 

Nine times out of ten, the sales- 
man puts in the display himself 
and surrounds it with a liberal 
supply of packages of Miss Say- 
lor’s chocolates. More often than 
not, this demonstrates that the 
dealer’s stock is low and it fol- 
lows that the salesman must write 
up a new order. 


What the Plan Accomplishes 


This method of using dealer 
helps does many things. In con- 
trast to the wasteful and reckless 
sending out of dealer helps, this is 
a positive method which shows re- 
sults in a variety of ways: 

It does away with the waste 
which comes through the promiscu- 
ous sending out of dealer helps. In 
the money it saves, it provides for 
the making of high-grade displav 
material. There is no need of 
thinking about using cheaper mate- 
rial. 

By insisting that the salesman 
himself order this advertising mat- 
ter and then sending it personally 
to him, it gives the sales manager 
a definite opportunity to check up 
and see what happened. Plainly 


enough, unless a dealer help makes 
it possible for the dealer to sell 
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more goods and thus buy more 
goods, that dealer help has been 
just money wasted. The sales 
manager knows to what customers 
the salesmen order dealer helps 
sent. He can readily check 
against the daily sales reports to 
see what happened. The cost of 
the dealer help, in the case of Miss 
Saylor’s chocolates, is thus made 
an actual part of the salesman’s 
selling cost. There is no chance 
for the salesman to “show a lot 
of action” by ordering out a quan- 
tity of advertising matter. 

In this connection every sales 
manager who has had actual ex- 
perience in the field has known of 
or been a party to the interesting 
little plan of “co-operating with 
the advertising manager” by send- 
ing in great lists of dealers to 
whom advertising matter, book- 
lets and so on should be sent. 

At Miss Saylor’s the sales man- 
ager can say: “Joe, on June 3 
we sent to you, care Jones Drug 
Company, Springfield, $7 worth of 
advertising matter. You got there 
on the eighth, sc no doubt you 
got it. Yet your report for that 
day shows no sale to Jones Drug 
Company. Just what went wrong? 
What did you do with the trim? 
Did you put in a good window?” 

Aside from materially cutting 
down the investment in dealer 
helps, the most important element 
in this plan is that it actually 
makes the dealer help an integral 
part of the salesman’s routine. 

So far the plan has cut down 
the number of pieces of advertis- 
ing matter sent out. On the other 
band, it has evidently not cut 
down the number of actual dis- 
plays made. So it is plain that in 
the difference lies the saving in 
money through the elimination of 
waste. 

In discussing the subject, Miss 
Ella Saylor pointed out another 
advantage, namely, that of pre- 
venting the sending of a highly 
attractive display to a shop un- 
able properly to show it. 

“There are many excellent 
shops,” she said, “which are very 
small and in which there is really 
no opportunity properly to display 
a large piece of advertising mat- 
ter. Sending the wrong type of 
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display to any given store is apt to 
injure the standing of the line in 
the eyes of other merchants, be- 
cause if a costly window trim or 
shelf display is improperly dis- 
played in the wrong type of store, 
it does more harm than good.” 
“How about the attitude of 
your salesmen?” I asked. “Don’t 
they balk at the idea of your send- 
ing the dealer helps to them?” 
“Not at all,” was the reply. “In 
fact if one does not send any ad- 
vertising matter into a territory 
except upon instructions from the 
salesman and then only to him in 
person, it is entirely optional with 
the salesman if he wants the house 
to go to the expense of sending 
material into his territory. If he 
writes for it, it is because he 
knows that with it he can increase 
his business in a given store. 
“Naturally, as a salesman, he is 
interested first of all in his volume 
of business. We on our part are 
glad to supply good advertising 
material where it will be used 
properly and turned to good ac- 
count. And when the salesman 
works with us so that every dollar 
thus spent in dealer helps can be 
made productive, we are in posi- 
tion to provide a type of display 
material which the dealer is al- 
most invariably very happy to use. 
“We are now starting a new 
plan. We charge into each sales- 
man’s territory the cost of all the 
advertising material. This makes 
him personally responsible. While 
we do not ask the salesman to pay 
any part of the cost, it is evident 
that his selling climbs up or down 
in proportion, not to the amount 
of material he calls for, but as he 
draws on us for it and then makes 
use of it. If he draws on us wisely 
and uses it properly, the volume 
of additional business thus secured 
materially reduces the cost of do- 
ing business in his market. And if 
advertising will do that, then ad- 
vertising fully justifies itself.” 


Joseph Connell Joins 
McGregor & Ingram 


Joseph Connell, formerly with Holman 
& Connell, San Francisco, now known 
as Newspaper Color, Ltd., has become 
associated with McGregor & Ingram, 
San Francisco, radio trenscription. 


INK 
Death of W. E. Rudge 


William Edwin Rudge, well-known 
printer and publisher, died recently at 
Mosnt Vernon, N. Y., at the age of 
fifty-four. He began work at the age of 
twelve in the printing and publishing 
business at New York, eventually form- 
ing a company under his own name at 
Mount Vernon. He was one of a very 
few artist-publishers devoting themselves 
largely to printing limited editions. In 
annual printing exhibitions held at New 
York Mr. Rudge had received a — 
of medals. In 1925 he won first plz 
at Philadelphia and the following year 

won honorable mention at that city. He 
was chosen in 1925 to represent the 
printing industry at the International 
Exposition of Modern Decorative and 
Industrial Art in Paris. He had also 
been a member of the advisory board 
of New York University for the course 
given by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 
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Summer Advertising Golf 
Tournament Under Way 


Sixteen players qualified in the first 
round of the 1931 golf tournament of the 
Summer Advertising Golf Association, 
being held this week at the Equinox 
House links, Manchester, Vt. Those 
qualifying were: J. A. Travers, Harold 
A. Stretch, J. F. O'Connell, J. Albert 
Cavanagh, C. Malcolm Mitchell, Nelson 
J. Peabody, John J. O’Donnell, Pau 
Block, Rodney B. Stuart, Howard F 
Spaulding, H. V. H. Proskey, Merril! 
M. Lord, L. C. Haines, Charles H 
Jennings, G. F. Ernshaw and Joseph N 
McDonald. 


Stuyvesant Publication 
Appointments 


John B. Dunn has been appointed 
New England representative of Town & 
Country, a Stuyvesant publication, suc 
ceeding Joseph C. Kelly who has been 
appointed New England representative 
of Home & Field. Both Mr. Dunn and 
Mr. Kelly have been associated with 
The Stuyvesant Publications several 
years. 


New Accounts for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The Illinois Wire and Manufacturing 
Company, Joliet, Ill., and Man Builders, 
Inc., Milwaukee, have placed their ad 
vertising accounts with the Frank B 
White Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


New Account for Porter- 
Eastman Agency 

The Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Com 
pany, St. Louis, has placed its adver 
tising account with the Porter-Eastman 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Farm and poultry papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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‘sy BELIEVE 
will listen with attentive ear 


that our members 


to the solicitations of any news- 
paper, magazine or business paper 
whose circulation has fallen off,” 


says Lee H. Bristol, president of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. Continuing: “Many in- 


dividual publishers have said that 
in the natural course of events 
under business conditions such as 
we have been passing through, 
their circulation should normally 
have decreased. But they have not 
allowed their circulation to follow 
that natural trend because they 
strongly believed that buyers of 
advertising were interested only in 
quantity. 

“As a result of a study of the 
question, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has planned a 
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With Attentive Ear 
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program of self education. 


of the Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions,a form which, if understoox 
can be of considerable help in th 
wise selection of advertising me 
dia. Another step is to lay be 
fore the members full informatio: 
on various types of circulation 
getting methods that are now being 
employed to force increases in cir 
culation. A third step is to worl 
on the problem with the America 
Association of Advertising Agen 
cies to the end that the space buy- 
ing departments of the agency 
business will be strengthened and 
thus become our strongest ally in 
discouraging high-pressure circu 
lation-getting methods.” 


The Savings Banks Snap Back 


O one economic befuddlement 
many people have never become 
quite reconciled—the relation of 
savings bank deposits to economic 
recovery. Thus, on one hand, R. 
H. Macy & Co. advertises: “Mil- 
lions of people have more money 
in the bank than they need. The 
great American pocketbook has 
been glued shut from sheer fright.” 
On the other hand is an adver- 
tisement of Group Four of the 
New York State Savings Bank 
Association, headed: “How Your 
Savings Bank Account Relieves 
+ 





“Uncle Remus” 


Us of Uncle Remus and his 
fellow characters in Coca-Cola 
advertising is the subject of a suit 


brought by Mrs. Esther LaRose 
Harris, widow of Joel Chandler 
Harris, creator of Uncle Remus 


and other characters of plantation 
fiction. The suit is based on 
alleged infringement of copyright. 
Attorney for the Coca-Cola Com- 


pany states that, while counsel for 
the company 
review 


had not had time to 


the suit, it “would not do 


— 





Unemployment—for those who may 
think that savings bank deposits 
are ‘frozen money.’” 

This piece of copy explains what 
happens to money that is deposited 
in savings banks—tells how it is 
promptly put right back into cir- 
culation. It is one of two adver- 
tisements run in newspapers in an 
effort to clear away what savings 
banks insist is a misconception 
It is a change-about from the ad- 
vertising of some savings banks, 
run about a year ago, urging people 
not to save too much money 


— 
in a Suit 


anything to infringe the rights of 
the widow of Joel Chandler 
Harris.” 

The company, it is stated, in 
advance of issuing the advertising 
complained of, was careful to ob 
tain full permission of D. Appleton 
& Co., the publishers. To comply 
fully with their request to give full 
benefit to the copyright owners, a 
statement suggested and approved 
by the publishers was placed in 
the advertising. 
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The 
first step in this program is to give 
members complete information con- 
cerning the revised magazine form 
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400 BANKS 


Plan New 


Buildings / 





Man! Here’s a “Four Hun- 
dred” worth knowing. And 
well be most happy to make 
the proper introductions. 


Our recent survey of the Bank 
Market shows 428 banks planning 
new buildings and 828 banks plan- 
ning alterations. A total of over 
1,200 prospective building jobs in 
a market where the average cost 
per building is extremely high. 

If you haven’t seen a copy of 
this survey we will be delighted 
to send you one and also give you 
the breakdown by states of these 
contemplated building projects. 
And a request for a copy of the sur- 


SIMERICAN 


vey does not obligate you in any way. 

As for the introductions—the 
American Bankers Association 
Journal reaches the 17,500 mem- 
ber banks of the American Bank- 
ers Association and has an aver- 
age of better than four readers 
per copy. In_ addition, over 
18,000 bank officers and bank 
directors have personal subscrip- 
tions. These banks and_ bank- 
ers like the Journal. They read 
it thoroughly each month. The 
advertising cost per page is ex- 
tremely low for such a splendid 
coverage—only $250 per page on 
a twelve time contract—and your 
advertising message will be read. 


BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
H. Kenyon Pope, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARj 


N June 1, 1931, five large mutu 
savings banks of Philadelphia reporte 

deposits of $472,248,682.00, in 698,29 
separate accounts—the highest level in hi 
tory in dollars and in number of accoun 

One saving account for every thir. 
person in Philadelphia; more than onl 
for every family! 

That half-billion dollars is the resen 
fund of Philadelphia homes... 
above their budget for current expense 

It is a stabilizer to business in Philadel 
phia, which neither the optimist ca 
Over-rate nor the pessimist dispel. 

Philadelphia has money in the bank, 
and money to spend. Philadelphians are it 
the market now for merchandise whicl 
renders real service, at a reasonable price 

Philadelphians can be reached mor 
effectively, and at a lower cost, than anj 
other great group of people. 

Because The Philadelphia Bulletis 


© 1931, Bulletin Co. 
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RLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN” 











ches ninety-one per cent. of Philadel- 

ia homes, at an advertising cost of sixty- 

ecents an agate line. 

Because it has grown to 560,855 average 
paid daily circulation, without prize, 

emium or reader-contest. 

[Concentrate in metropolitan areas. Look 
newspaper advertising to influence 
ompt sales. And start in Philadelphia 
here The Evening Bulletin gives the 
atest coverage, at the lowest cost, of any 
tropolitan market anywhere in America. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 


. 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
0 Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office . . 5 Third Street 





HE car card advertising of the 
famous Wrigley elastic has 
gone definitely entertainment. 
“Entertainment is precisely the 
object of this series,” Philip K. 
Wrigley, president of the Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, says. “The 
use of more detailed drawings and 
messages, tied in with a humorous 
situation, gives people something to 
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Entertainment on Wheels 
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look at for five or ten minutes 
whereas the usual car card is see 


and taken in almost at a glance.” 


There has been plenty of evi 
dence that this entertainment ang| 
is performing well its function oi 
attracting attention, Mr. Wrigle 


reports. There have been roasts 
as well as compliments. Both, he 
thinks, are good signs. 

+ 


Like the Clarinet Player No Longer 


ALLED upon to address auto- 

mobile dealers on their selling 
problems, H. T. Ewald, president 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
always felt that the dealers had 
their tongues in their cheeks. 
“Their expression,” Mr. Ewald re- 
calls, “seemed to say, ‘Oh, yeah! 
How many cars have you ever 
sold? What do you know about 
our tough problems? It is easy to 
theorize.’ ”’ 

On these occasions, he states, he 
usually “felt like the clarinet player 
in the correspondence school adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Ewald planned a surprise. 
He launched out as an automo- 
bile dealer, opened a salesroom on 
Detroit's East Side, operated it 
like any ordinary Chevrolet dealer- 
ship. During the month of May 
this sales proving-ground led all 
dealers in the Detroit zone in vol- 


ume of sales. Mr. Ewald, him- 
self, sold forty-four trucks, a clean 
deal with no cars traded in. 

“T have made other fleet sales 
this year of smaller numbers,” he 
reports, “and I have sold used cars 
on my used car lot. The personal 
selling I have done has helped m« 
with my Chevrolet dealer person 
nel. I feel that in talking to them 
I have more influence.” 

Called upon to address automo 
bile dealers now, Mr. Ewald no 
longer experiences a feeling kin 
dred to that of the embarrassed 
clarinet player. 

His experiment has strength- 
ened his belief that more on-the- 
ground sales experience is a need 
of advertising today. It is his 
opinion that, more and more will 


advertising draw on the ranks of 
salesmanship for its personnel in 
the future. 
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Captain and Four 









President Gilbert T. Hodges, Who Again Heads the Administrative Forces of the 
American Federation of Advertising, Is Pictured Above With His Associate Of- 
ficers. In Order, These Officers Are: Robert L. Johnson, Secretary; Joseph H. 
Appel, Treasurer; Jeannette Carroll, Vice-President, and G. Lynn Sumner, Vice- 
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“Campusland” 


J Sentag ‘6. AMPUSLAND” is the name make their work approximate 
glance. which has been given by the __ reality. 

or evi advertising students in the class of Their first problem was a restau- 

it angi: James W. Young at the University rant. Preceding the Saturday on 

ction ot of Chicago to their “market” which which it was to open came a rush 

Wrigley consists of the university grounds order for copy that had to go to 
Waness, and the 8,000 people, including stu- press that night. All in the class 


oth, he 


ger 





dents, faculty and employees who 
make its population. 

Selling and advertising things to 
this market is the way in which 
these students study advertising. 
A daily paper, two magazines, out- 
door space and direct-mail facili- 


wrote the copy. The best from 
each piece was incorporated in the 
final advertisement. Result: An 
opening with 11,000 customers. 
Advertising agencies are watch- 
ing the experiment with interest, 
Professor Young told a vocational 


|, him- ties are their media. Real money session at the Advertising Federa- 
a clean to spend and real closing dates tion convention. 
+ + + 

t sales ° 
he | Billy B. Van Invades the Newsstand 
tlhe ITHIN the last few weeks Pine Tree Soap will be on display 
ed me in the metropolitan district of and for sale on every newsstand in 
erson New York, Pine Tree Soap went New England. This was brought 
> them on sale for the first time on the -about by direct mail when I 

newsstand—the most logical place showed the reaction I had had 
1tomo- in the world for a traveling from traveling men with 
ld no man to buy a cake of soap, whom 95 per cent of the busi- 
x kin- according to Billy B. Van, ex- ness of the Union newsstands 
rassed Broadway comedian and now was done. 

head of the Pine Tree Prod- “Another thing we try to do 
ength- ucts Corporation of Newport, in our business,” says Billy, 
n-the- N. H. Speaking before the “is to look for new outlets for 
: need direct-mail session of the our merchandise. We worked 
is his A.F.A. convention at New one year to perfect a package 
e will York last week he also said: for a sales outlet for toilet 
ks of “We are opening in New soap consisting of 16,000 sales 
ie] in England with an advertising - points covering the United 





campaign using thirty-two 
New England newspapers and 








States where a cake of toilet 
soap had never been sold.” 
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Give Business New Products to Sell 


Their Lack Is the Cause of Business Stagnation 


Today 


By C. F. Kettering 


Vice-President, 
DVERTISING to me is a 
i story about a product, and I 
am interested in the product. I 
don’t think you can say anything 
about the product that isn’t there, 
although you certainly do. 

I believe that business will come 
back when we get some products 
that people want to buy. I believe 
that if one-tenth of the energy was 
spent in getting products that peo- 
ple wanted to buy instead of stir- 
ring up the mud, we would get 
along a lot better. 

The only thing I know about 
business is this: If I have a prod- 
uct that people want to buy. and I 
know what it costs to make it, and 
I sell it for more than it has cost, 
I never have to worry about a 
bank. 

I also know that there is a hor- 
rible thing in this world called 
monotony that has more to do with 
business than anything else, and 
that monotony or the sameness of 
things is the thing that discourages 
buying. 

I was one of the fellows that 
fought and fought for years to 
keep the vearly model of the auto- 
mobile because I felt that if you 
made a distinct change each year, 
you could keep the customer more 
dissatisfied with what he had than 
if you kept making the some old 
thing. You can’t sell anything to 
anybody if he is perfectly happy 
with what he has. 

So I coined the definition for re- 
search, saying that research is an 
organized method of keeping every- 
body reasonably dissatisfied with 
what he had. Since then I have 
modified that thing a little bit be- 
cause a good many people misun- 
derstood it. They thought that a 
satisfied customer was the best ad- 
vertisement in the world. A satis- 
fied customer may be the best 
advertisement in the world for 

From a speech made at the convention 


in New York, last week, of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 





General Motors Corporation 


your product, but he is an awfully 
poor buyer. I don’t mean dissatis 
fied in the sense of the article not 
working right, but I mean dis 
satisfied in the sense that he would 
think, “If I were making a nev 
one of this kind, I would make it a 
little bit different,” and I want t 
have that one ready for him whe: 
he arrives at that state of mind. 

There is another phase to adver 
tising which I think is very impor 
tant because most people think that 
research is a thing which is ap 
plied only to the test tube and thx 
chemical balance, and so forth 
That isn’t so. It is because we 
don’t understand that phase of re- 
search that we get into these eco 
nomic jams. 


A Definition of Research 


So I got another way of looking 
at research which perhaps might 
be more intelligible to the non- 
technical people. Research is sim- 
ply to find out what you are going 
to do when you can't keep on doing 
what you are doing now, and that 
applies to you as individuals and 
you as companies and you as every- 
thing else. What are you going to 
do when you can’t keep on doing 
what you are doing now? 

We didn’t think about that in 
1927, 1928 and 1929 because the 
new economic era which was de- 
veloped in New York spread 
throughout the community, and 
they said, “There is nothing else 
to do but just keep the wheels 
turning and increase your adver- 
tising appropriations because wé 
are living in a new economic 
world.” The road wasn’t paved all! 
the way through as we found out 
later. During the war everybody 
sat up and worked days and nights 
and Sundays, working against a 
time limit of accomplishment. Out 
of that there came an enormous 
number of developments : the radio, 
the talking pictures, new methods 
of paints, new types of gasolines 
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and a thousand and one other 
things. Business picked those up, 
and we’ started to make a variety 
ot products which people wanted 
to buy. 

We developed the time pay- 
ment system, which is just as good 
now as it ever was, and will always 
be good if you don’t abuse it. It 
is the abuse of things sometimes 
that make us think the fundamen- 
tals are wrong. Time payments are 
absolutely all right. And so we un- 
leashed all of that, and profits be- 
gan to go up, and speculation went 
along with it. But we forgot one 
thing. We forgot that markets are 
not indefinitely elastic for the same 
kind of stuff. That is where we 
made the mistake. Development 
work stopped, and the great re- 
search laboratories that we talk 
about were research laboratories 
only from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing costs, substituting of materials 
and cutting down of labor. 

So far as research laboratories 
spending any great amount of time 
on what you were going to do, 
what the next line of products was 
going to be, there wasn’t much 
done in that, and we are just be- 
ginning to realize now that it takes 
a long while to develop a new line 
of products, and that you can’t do 
it overnight. 

We are going to have to be con- 
tent with just about what we have 
got, and business will get better. 
But we are not going to get any 
great building up until we recog- 
nize that we must have products 
of a different order. 

Monotony is the most terrible 
thing in the world, and it has been 
brought about just as much by you 
gentlemen as it has by us. We 
have been blamed for the mecha- 
nization of things, and it has been 
said that it has been mechanization 
that has brought on this trouble. It 
hasn’t been mechanization; it has 
been mentalization. It has been the 
idea that we could keep on doing 
the same thing indefinitely. 

I can think of nothing that was 
any more stupid than the idea that 
you could set up a machine and 
produce three times as much as 
the market could absorb and keen 
the price up. That is what I call 
stupidity instead of mechanization. 
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The machine is just as useful a 
tool of man today as it ever was, if 
properly used, but if improperly 
used, all the advertising in the 
world can’t keep the articles off 
Seventh Avenue at the same price 
that they sell at Fifth Avenue, and 
you can’t sell them on Fifth Ave- 
nue for twice as much as you buy 
them for on Seventh Avenue, if 
they are the same article, and 
neither you nor anybody else can 
stop that. It is development. It 
is living in the order of the times 
in which we are that will make 
business. 

Advertising is a wonderful thing. 
It is the second greatest educational 
institution in the world. Our com- 
mon school system precedes it. So 
far as telling the people about 
things, you gentlemen have done a 
marvelous job. You have told us a 
lot of things that perhaps aren’t 
educational but then that was not 
intentional, I am sure. 


Suffering from Standardization 


We have had all of this adver- 
tising, all of this communication, 
all of the radio, which have done 
another thing. We are suffering to- 
day from a thing called standard- 
ization. I happen to belong to a 
number of standardization commit- 
tees, and I don’t want anybody to 
misunderstand me. I have no ob- 
jection to the standardizing of ma- 
terial, and standardizing of bolts 
and nuts and screws, and things 
like that. But I do have a terrible 
obsession against the standardiza- 
tion of ideas. We standardized an 
idea so that to change today is a 
very, very difficult thing. I have 
been putting new products on the 
market for many years, and never 
in all the history of my experience 
has it been so difficult to sell a 
new idea as it is today, and why? 
For the simple reason that they 
say, “Well, we have got to change 
our tools; we have got to change 
this; we have got to change that. 
We have advertised this and now 
if we change, we have got to 
change our advertising, too.” 

You don’t have to change any of 
it if you don’t want to. We will 
let the sheriff take care of you. 

I am not pleading to you to make 
changes. I am telling you you have 
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Fall Merehandis 


said the housewares buyer 


— opening gun of your drive for fall sales shou 

be an early and determined effort to get yo 
merchandise on the dealers’ shelves . . . for retaile 
make plans and place orders well in advance of fa 
consumer sales and advertising efforts. 





The public cannot buy what the dealer doesn't stoc 
...and therefore, August, the month when larg 
open-to-buy appropriations are available, is the ti 
to make a special sales effort among house furnis 
ing buyers of department stores, and houseware re 
tailers and distributors throughout the country. 
medium for reaching them effectively is HOU 
FURNISHING REVIEW . . . the publication, whidl 
through years of service to the housewares trad 
has gained outstanding prestige and _ infivencd 
among housewares buyers. 


For years, the August issue of this publication ha 
been known as the Fall Buying Number because t 
editors and advertisers alike made this issue of time’ 
helpfulness to the buyer in securing and apportio 
ing fall buying appropriations . . . and in selectin 
the items to be purchased. ering | 





Simmons -Boardm@bli. 
30 Church Street, New Y@Wes 


Cleveland Washington, MMarke 
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addition to its full quota of merchandising articles, 
Beluding the third installment of the Color Survey, 
e August issue features a special section, “New 
| Offerings” and a complete index of new prod- 
ts editorially announced since January... two 
finite aids to the buyer in selecting merchandise. 

a result, the August issue is used intensively as a 
burce of fall buying information, and presents a 
ol opportunity to get your message seen and read 
housewares retailers at a most opportune time. 





erefore plan now for the important August issue. 
e shall be glad to furnish you with more detailed 
Mormation regarding the value of this issue in fur- 
ering fall sales of your housewares. 


blishing Company 
New Y@West Adams Street, Chicago 


vington, WiMarket Street, San Francisco 
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got to make them, not because I 
say so, but old Father Time will 
take care of you if you don't 
change your mental attitude. 

Life is progress and not stagna- 
tion and we are suffering today 
with industrial stagnation. That is 
all that is wrong with us. 

It is very interesting to find the 
objections to any new product. 
Suppose I brought a new adver- 
tisement in front of you here that 
was different in type and copy from 
what you had been used to seeing. 
Everybody could tell me what was 
wrong with it right now, but no- 
body could tell me what was right 
about it, because they wouldn’t see 
that. They would obliterate 90 per 
cent of rightness for 10 per cent 
of wrongness, and that is what a 
new product always suffers. When 
you bring out a new product, all 
of the people who know the old 
product can tell you what is wrong 
with it right now, but they can’t 
see that it may develop an en- 
tirely new and entirely unexpected 
result. 


If You Want to Kill an Idea— 
Get a Committee 


I stood by the side of an execu- 
tive of a great corporation not 
long ago, and he said, “We just 
happen to be lucky that we have 
a certain impfovement in our prod- 
uct today.” But he had forgotten 
that it had been turned down 
for four consecutive years by the 
best technical committee that his 
organization afforded and that it 
was kept in that organization onlv 
by the agreement on the part of 
one of the employees of that or- 
ganization to pay for the develop- 
ment himself if it didn’t work out. 
Nothing new about that. If you 
want to kill any idea in the world 

, get a committee working on 


Tf you want to iron a thing 
down to the most simple, common- 
place, low form of mediocrity, you 
get a committee to pick the flaws 
in it. Why? Because there isn’t 
one man in a thousand who has 
got imagination. 

I propose a new idea, or any- 
body proposes a new idea, before 
any committee in the world, and 
they will say, “It is no good!” In 
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the meantime you have analyzed 
why they said it was no good and 
you present it again and they throw 
it into the waste basket again. That 
continues. But you mustn’t get dis- 
couraged. Remember, the under- 
takers remove a few objections 
every year and you don’t need to 
worry about that. 

So I just keep presenting it and 
presenting it and presenting it and 
presenting it, and finally somebody 
will say, “Why, there is something 
to that!” But you know the fellow 
who opens up their minds more 
than anything else in the world is 
the sheriff. There is nothing that 
makes a man think like the sheriff, 
and we have had more open-mind- 
edness come into the world since 
1929 than I have ever seen in my 
life. 

We have had a lot of system. 
and we have had a lot of other 
things, and we have so made our 
problems difficult that we have for- 
gotten about the elementary thing, 
the product we sell. I have been 


against advertising, in a way, all! 
my life. I am for you a hundred 


per cent but I can’t see spending 
$40,000,000 for advertising and a 
$1,000,000 for research. I tell 
you that if you will give me ten 
of that forty, I will make the other 
thirty talk louder than if you had 
$50,000,000. 

But you have got to have some- 
thing to talk about; you have got 
to vitalize your product; you have 
got to vitalize your organization 
You advertising men almost ruined 
one of the great industries and one 
of the great professions of -the 
world, known as_ salesmanship. 
That is almost gone, because every 
body expects people to come in and 
push them over and take the article 
away from them with your beauti- 
ful advertising. But that doesn’t 
take the place of salesmanship at 
all. It paves the way for salesman- 
ship. Consequently, we have got to 
go back and go to the drudgery of 
selling again. We have got to be- 
gin to tell the fellow first-handedly 
about our product—the why and 
wherefore of it. 

And then another thing: I think 
we have been somewhat confused 
by the fact that there are som: 
articles in which the amount of ad 
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vertising spent on those articles is 
twice as much as the cost of the 
article itself. You can show won- 
derful effects in that respect. 

But there are a lot of articles 
that don’t admit that, and you know 
it as well as I do. 

So the thing that I am asking 
us all to do is simply to recognize 
this: Put some beautiful billboards 
right out in front of the factories 
and the companies that you repre- 
sent, and take it as a message from 
the public, that we will buy your 
goods when, as, and if you ever 
produce anything we want. 

Then we will go to work again, 
then we will find that systems that 
we have had that are confusing 
developments may disappear, and 
that we will revitalize our country 
as you have never seen it before. 

I have absolute faith in this 
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country, absolute faith in the things 
that can be done, because, gentle- 
men, we haven't exhausted a frac- 
tion of a per cent of the great 
possibilities of human comfort, hu- 
man sympathies, human expres- 
sions, and we are only stymied for 
the time being. 

There is a thing in foods called 
vitamins, which is more impor- 
tant than calories. We are just 
lacking today a few of those 
fundamental vitamins of business, 
those things that will give us an 
inspiration, those things that will 
get us out of the humdrum of 
quantity, of this and of that and 
of the other thing, that will put 
some of the spiritual things back 
into business, and will begin to put 
individuality into the thing, so that 
you and I can express a life of 
non-standardization. 


Two Fabric Mills Step Up 


to the Consumer 


WO concerns in the fabric 

field have recently made radi- 
‘al changes in their selling plans 
intended to eliminate several ob- 
stacles that have’ interfered with 
their development as national adver- 
tisers. There is a noteworthy simi- 
larity in the problem facing both 
concerns—The Goodall Worsted 
Company, of Sanford, Me., and 
the Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, La. 

The Goodall Worsted Company, 
exclusive manufacturer of Palm 
Beach Cloth, has formed a sub- 
sidiary company, the Goodall Com- 
pany, to manufacture and distribute 
all finished Palm Beach garments 
in 1932. Heretofore, the cloth has 
been sold to about thirty-four sum- 
mer clothing manufacturers, who 
made up and sold the Palm Beach 
garments. Because the finished suit 
was an identified and highly com- 
petitive article of sale, and be- 
cause there was no standardization 
of make or price, there were nat- 
urally handicaps and sales resis- 
tance. Under the new arrangement, 
the advertising problem will be 
simplified, due to the centralization 
of manufacture, and, it is reported, 


will be planned on a more exten- 
sive basis than heretofore. A com- 
plete sales organization will also 
concentrate on promoting and dis- 
tributing Palm Beach suits. 

In a somewhat similar manner, 
the Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes Lorraine Seer- 
sucker and other washable fabrics, 
has appointed MHaspel Brothers, 
Inc., of New Orleans, as the ex- 
clusive manufacturer of men’s 
clothing made of its products. 
With uncontrolled factories scat- 
tered over the country making fin- 
ished garments from its fabrics, it 
was impossible to assure a uniform 
standard of manufacture. With a 
consequent difference in retail 
prices, due to variations in manu- 
facturing costs, styling, etc., a situ- 
ation was created which made for 
superficial price comparison by the 
public and dissatisfaction among 
retailers so that advertising on a 
national scale became inadvisable 
until this situation was ironed out. 
With manufacturing now in the 
hands of one manufacturer, the 
Lorraine company is free to ex- 
tend its advertising of a stand- 
ard fabric. 
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NORMAL 


On every hand we 


hear men worryl 


wondering, predicting when we m 


expect a return to 


A ND thereby hangs the fallacy... 
normal . . . what is normal? How can 
we hope to return to normal when life 
always moves on and never retraces? 

The shaving mug and the buck- 
board have sunk into the depths of 
the past. No advertising or merchan- 
dising Napoleon can salvage them. 
The late halcyon days are also lost in 
limbo, and no commercial or financial 
wizard is going to appear to lead us 
back to their fancied norms. 

The present and future are the 
storehouses of our business fortunes. 
And they are not to be unlocked by 
the get-rich-quick, easy-money rack- 
ets of yore. 

Clever and superficial ideas no 
longer work the miracles that 29 
found so easy as hardly to seem mi- 
raculous at all. Merchandise that only 
a “boob” would buy, sticks on the 
dealers’ shelves. Along with it hang 
the imitations and nearly-good values. 
Also, unfortunately, the shelf-warmers 
are joined by many products which 
are really representative of American 


Normal. 


creative and manufacturing skill. 
public, after a long season of 
fooled, is looking with sharp eyes 

Many leading opinions expressq 
us, agree that this nation will } 
building a mew prosperity whe 
recover the consciousness that | 
ness is a substantial, responsible 
dertaking. When this conscious 
has permeated our business struc 
and magnificent visions of racke 
ing have receded to their proper; 
dream status, then, and only then 
sound, constructive advertising 
merchandising exert their influ 
upon a public whose buying habit 
again subject to the inhibitio 
caution and foresight. 


ALBER 


165 Broapway, New Y¢ 
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(4 Then — the neigh- 
bors drop in to hear 
Mr. Edison’s latest 
A invention. 





Today—they merely 
open their windows 
and listen. 








——— 
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turing skill Bring the bright days of the great easily forgotten. We are frank to ad- 
season of pling era many of our friends ex- _—mit that due to this characteristic of 
i sharp eyed some impatience with our human nature, rather than to any 
ons expressmrvative views. We didn’t inflate _ prescience on our part, our organiza- 
ation will Mpganization...andtheopening tion was in condition to weather 
serity whemmiditional branch offices did not depression. 
sness that ime a casual matter to us ... Today our clients thank us for some 
responsible—er did we drive our clients into of the sound viewpoints we have 
S conscioupnsidered expansion...nor lead helped them to maintain during the 
siness strud™toforget that business musttake last three years. But particularly, we 
ns of racke™wards and its reckonings over _ think, are they gratified at our ability 
\eir proper @@Pis of five to ten years, not in togive them the service (rare in these 
1 only thenfiie seasons. days) of anintact organization, youth- 
idvertising fr more than fifty years we have ful in enthusiasm,-mature in view- 
their infug@ developing merchandising and point, high in morale and with sus- 
1ying habi##rtising plans under the scrutiny _ tained faith in its executives. 
inhibitiongeat financial powers. The lessons CP 
hed in so long a schooling are not ns il llegurte 
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Can a Specialty Be Sold 
as a Staple? 


The Washing Machine Industry Points to the Dangers in Trying to 
Switch from One Method of Selling to the Other 


By Charles G. Muller 


GPECIALTY selling on the part 
of retailers, i. e., going out of 
their stores for business, admittedly 
an expensive form of selling. 
With everyone talking about cut- 
ting expenses, it is only natural for 
producers to try to get retailers to 
treat their merchandise as a staple 
and so reduce costs. But it often 
happens that, because of the way 
certain merchandise has _ been 
bought for years and still is being 
bought, there is no other way for 
the manufacturer to get volume. 
And to try to shift from specialty 
salesmen to over-the-counter sell- 
ing may prove disastrous. 

A case in point is the washing 
machine industry. Here a deter- 
mined attempt has been made to 
break away from specialty selling 
methods—but wide and costly ex- 
.perience has shown leaders in this 
field that house-to-house methods 
are basic and that no matter how 
much washing machines appear to 
have assumed the status of staple 
merchandise, they still are special- 
ties and require specialty selling. 
Similarly, the vacuum cleaner in- 
dustry has learned that the sound 
sales policy for its type of mer- 
chandise is specialty promotion. 
While the success of the electric 
refrigeration industry in sticking 
to specialty methods has shown 
how careful a manufacturer must 
be before he makes any attempt 
whatever to change his merchan- 
dise from a specialty to a staple 
and to try to sell it as such. 

The experiences of the washing 
machine industry are revealing, for 
here was an industry doing a huge 
yearly volume of business on a 
product sold mainly over $100 by 
home demonstration methods. Busi- 
ness began to sag. Then—let Roy 
A. Bradt, vice-president of The 
Maytag Company, sketch the pic- 
ture: 

“More than 


is 


a year ago, -when 


dealers were faced with the ne- 
cessity of liquidating some of their 
stock, they cut the price of a $1 
article to $90 or $95. The public, 
not being in a buying mood, did 
not respond. The dealer, faced with 
further necessities of moving his 
stock and liquidating it, was forced 
to reduce his price even farther, 
until finally articles that were sell- 
ing previously for 100 cents on the 
dollar were down as low as 69 and 
70 cents on the dollar. 

“Those consumers who had 
money and could buy, recognized 
that a washing machine for, say 
$70 that previously sold for $100 
was a real bargain, and with this 
incentive they bought. Gradually 
the dealer’s stock was moved, and 
when all of his $100 washers were 
sold for $70, he and the manufac- 
turer said in effect, ‘If the public 
really wants $70 washers we will 
make one that can be sold for $70.’ 
The result was—it wasn’t long be- 
fore the public recognized that in- 
stead of paying $70 for a $100 
washer, they were paying $70 for 
a $70 machine, which was no bar- 
gain.” 


Prices Down Farther 


Prices went down farther. “Now, 
after many manufacturers have re- 
duced their prices to the place 
where they have sacrificed a great 
deal of their merchandising mar- 
gin,” Mr. Bradt points out, “and 
after the dealer also has cut his 
margin so that he has no money 
to hire salesmen, the first flush of 
over-the-counter sales has fallen 
off and they find themselves in 
trouble. Furthermore, a $70 washer 


is going to require more service 


100 


than a $100 washer, but the dealer's 
margin has been so trimmed that 
many dealers are desperately won- 
dering what they are going to do 
to get out of their dilemma. 
“During the last few weeks | 
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This Serious Summer 


Business is not looking for light summer read- 
ing. The July Printers’ INK MONTHLY is 
short on frothy entertainment but long on 
facts—the kind of facts that point the way 
to new business and good business for fall. In 
keeping with MoNnTHLY tradition (if a ten- 
year-old has tradition) the facts are presented 
briefly, succinctly and with that touch of 
lively interest that MONTHLY readers expect. 


writes the leading article. Its title i 
“American Industry and the Socia 
Good.” We believe that it is one of 
the most significant expressions of the 
obligations and opportunities of business 
in its relation to society that has been 
written this year. It is another in that 
series which commenced with Roy 
Dickinson’s “Management Raises Its 
Sights,” one of the most discussed arti- 
cles we have ever published. 


United States Senator James ae | 
9 





Out where the infantry is—that’s where 
the battle is fought. The infantry of 
business is the sales force and therefore 
the July MonTHLY is packed with arti- 
cles about salesmen and their problems. 
The man who runs the General Foods 
fleet of more than 900 cars takes you 
into his office and tells you the inside 
story of the salesman and his automo- 
bile. There is an article about sales- 
men’s expenses, how and when to keep 
them down, how to get the salesmen to co-operate in 
keeping them down. Another article, by W. C. Mattox, 
of the Walworth Company, tells how to hold the good P R 


salesman and increase his earning power. 
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1930 was the biggest sales year for 


be Neilan Co., Ltd. This was not an ac- 
cident. Back of the record was a plan, 
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5 il a ten-point plan, which is described by 
Louis H. Brendel, advertising manager 
of the company. Clow of Chicago 
makes plumbing supplies—difficult mer- 
chandise to advertise. How this com- 
pany created a dramatic business-paper 
campaign builz around its salesmen is the 


subject of an article by G. A. Nichols. 


E. O. Perrin, vice-president, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., is one of the thirteen 
men: who have chosen four advertise- 
ments they liked. Recently we asked 
the thirteen to choose four from the 
fifty-three picked during the year. An 
advertisement originally picked by Mr. 
Perrin was way out ahead in the ballot- 
ing. What this was—and the other 
three advertisements that passed this 
strictest of all juries are in the July 
MonTHLy. Of particular interest to agency men is an 
article, “Hand to Mouth Advertising Increasés Agency 
Costs,” by A. M. Howe. It shows the dangers inherent 
in short-term commitments and suggests several possi- 
ble developments during the next year. 





Technique. A rotten word because it 
sounds arty and yet means those meth- 
ods so important to advertising agent 
and manufacturer in preparing adver- 
tising. In the July MonTHLY there are 
a number of articles dealing with tech- 
nique. Five methods of getting results 
from advertising photographs, three 
major uses for package inserts, six ways 
of judging good headlines; those are 
just three of the subjects discussed by 
writers who have specialized in the things they talk 
about and who make technique a live word. 
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have contacted a great many com- 


petitive dealers, or rather dealers 
handling competitive lines, and they 
are finding it harder and harder 
every day to sell a washing ma- 
chine without a sales force work- 
ing from house to house making 
personal calls and demonstrations. 

“With the manufacturer’s mar- 
gin already sliced too thin, with the 
dealer’s already reduced to the min- 
imum, with salesmen all gone, with 
the greater possibility of servicing, 
and with sales falling off—they all 
are wondering how they are going 
to get back to solid footing. 

“The Maytag Company has main- 
tained, throughout this entire pe- 
riod, a’ selling field organization 
built up on a specialty basis, and 
we have maintained for our dealers 
a profit which would justify hiring 
competent salesmen to sell all 
models we make. 

“Tt is true that reduction of price 
has brought into the dealer’s store 
a great many people who have, for 
some time, been sold on a washing 
machine, and many of these over- 
the-counter dealers have cashed in 
on the specialty work that specialty 
dealers and other manufacturers 
have done.” 


Mail-Order Houses Blamed 


Mail-order houses are given a 
large share of the blame for up- 
setting the washing machine indus- 
try’s specialty selling set-up. These 
houses once put machines on the 
floor and sold for cash. Later they 
found it expedient to give thirty 
days’ free trial. Then prices were 
reduced. Finally they sent men out 
to follow sales leads, and now their 
methods are reported to be tend- 
ing toward specialty selling meth- 
ods. Today they are working hard 
along such lines, not to increase the 
market, but merely to maintain it. 

Maytag reports approximately 
6,000,000 home demonstrations made 
in the last eight or nine years— 
demonstrations aimed primarily to 
sell the idea of the need of a wash- 
ing machine, and, secondarily, to 
sell a Maytag. Composite figures 
show the proportion of sales in this 
industry to be one to every three 


demonstrations. Without the three 
demonstrations, there is not one 
sale. Now the over-the-counter 
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dealers are finding out what think. 
ing merchandisers already knew— 
that without demonstrations there 
can be no market for over-the- 
counter sales. 

The experiences of the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Company shoy 
how a modified specialty plan can 
be worked successfully. These ex- 
periences also show that specialty 
methods of some sort must be fol- 
lowed. In northern New York 
State, this company’s dealers co- 
operated with the Niagara Hudson 
Power System to sell a washer for 
$79.50 on easy terms. The power 
company paid for 60 per cent of 
25,000 inches of newspaper space 
in addition to radio and other ad- 
vertising. The washing machine 
concern and its dealers paid for 
40 per cent. The power company 
sold 1,600 washers off its floor, 
while the dealers sold 4,900. The 
difference in favor of the dealers 
probably is due here to greater 
activity on the dealers’ part, plus 
the fact that there were more 
dealer stores selling Easy washers 
than power company stores. But 
dealers and utility company used 
precisely the same specialty meth- 
ods—and the drive was a success 
as a result of such methods. 

Sewing machines, after a long 
life, still are specialties. The Air- 
way vacuum cleaners at $49 on the 
dealer’s floor did not get far. At 
$79 and pushed by home demon- 
stration specialty men, they sell 
in the hundred thousands. Type- 
writers, standard as they are, con- 
tinue to be sold by intelligent 
specialty promotion. But most 
graphically illustrating the wisdom 
of not being stampeded by price 
conditions into cutting specialty 
selling costs in an effort to make 
a staple out of specialty merchan- 
dise, is the experience during 1930 
of the electric refrigeration indus- 
try. 

Where washing machines, at- 
tempting to do business on a price- 
staple plan, decreased 16 per cent 
in unit sales and 23 per cent in 
dollar volume, according to Elec- 
trical Merchandising, electric re- 
frigerators rose from 630,000 unit 
sales to 775,000. This with only 
minor price reductions generally in 
the field. Electric ranges, following 
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the same general procedure, found 
business increasing 11 to 12 per 
cent in 1930. 

One reason given for the suc- 
cess of the refrigerator and range 
industries as opposed to the diff- 
culties in which the washing ma- 
chine industry finds itself is that 
washer dealers, forced by lack of 
sales margin to drop out of the 
business, turned to the former fields 
where specialty methods still could 
be followed because the sales mar- 
gin was large enough to enable 
them to send men out to make 
demonstrations and canvass house 
to house. 


How Dealers Feel About Making 
the Change 


How dealers generally feel about 
efforts to change a specialty into 
a staple is strikingly shown by the 
experience of one of the large com- 
panies which, for a time, refused 
to be caught in the cut-price stam- 
pede. 

This concern questioned its 
dealer organization when this price 
subject became acute. The dealers’ 
opinion was asked as to the advisa- 
bility of building a machine to 
compete with the other no-profit 
washers that were making their 
appearance on the market. 

A large number of replies was 
received from the questiongaire. 
While there were some retailers 
who thought that sales would be 
increased by having a machine at 
a price lower than $99.50, the ma- 
jority who had been accustomed to 
competing with lower-priced ma- 
chines were strong in their opinion 
that it would be a mistake to pro- 
duce a washer to compete in the 
no-profit market. The number of 
replies from dealers who opposed 
the idea represented 75 per cent 
of the volume of business of all 
replies received. 

But—and this is indicative of the 
way in which pressing economic 
conditions can force even the far- 
thinking manufacturer to go against 
his better judgment when the rest 
of an industry once goes on the 
run—this company since has modi- 
fied its policy and has brought out 
a lower-priced machine. Once an 
industry becomes involved in an 
attempt to change from a specialty 
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to a staple, the difficulties of price 
competition grip all manufacturers 
in the industry very tightly whether 
they agree with current policies or 
not. 

As another washing machine 
manufacturer says in explaining 
how his concern is adapting itself 
to the uncomfortable present situa- 
tion, “The chain stores today are 
educating people to buy on a 
money-saving basis and whether we 
want to or not and with general 
conditions as they are in the busi- 
ness world, I can’t help but feel 
that it is going to be a price propo- 
sition until business gets back gn 
its feet and something entirely new 
and never thought of before comes 
into the washer picture—then spe- 
cialty selling will come back.” 

Meanwhile, without specialty 
methods of home canvassing and 
demonstrations for washers, no 
new market is being built and the 
million-dollar advertising campaign 
of laundries is getting in its effect. 
Too, good dealers, unwilling to 
work on a no-profit basis, are turn- 
ing to other specialty industries 
which are sticking to their last. 

E. W. Hurley, Jr., president of 
the Hurley Machine Company, 
sums up the considered opinion of 
the washer industry as to the spe- 
cialty-staple problem. He says: 

“We do not believe that depres- 
sion periods offer a very good time 
to attempt to swing any product 
from the specialty field to the 
staple market. We believe that the 
public buys any commodity only 
because it has been told to do so 
over a period of time in a sus- 
tained, energetic and forceful man- 
ner. Telling the public such a story 
costs money and undoubtedly re- 
quires substantial gross margins. 
We have found that price soon 
loses its appeal if the sound ele- 
ments making up any merchandis- 
ing Proposition are not provided 
for.” 

Another of the very prominent 
washer manufacturers succinctly 
sets down the net of the specialty- 
to-staple problem when he savs: 

“In my own opinion, and that of 
those I have checked in other indus- 
tries, a staple is a staple not as the 
result of a method of sale but as a 
result of its history and its public 
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acceptance. For instance, if a thing 
is a staple, no amount of high list, 
high discount and specialty selling 
methods will make a real specialty 
out of it. If it has sufficient pub- 
lic acceptance to make people come 
downtown to buy it, the fellow 
downtown will cut the life out of 
the person trying to use specialty 
methods. 

“On the other hand, if the prod- 
uct is a specialty no amount of 
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cutting the price will have any 
effect since a cut price only func- 
tions when people already want a 
product, and a specialty is some- 
thing in general that people can be 
made to want but which they do 
not yet want nor realize the need 
they have for it. 

“This is, of course, pure market- 
ing economics and applies just as 
well to any product as it does to a 
washing machine.” 


What Groucho Says 


Let’s All Have a Good Scrap 


=~ some of the publishers don’t 
like all the copy? Well, well, 
well! And seems some advertisers 
got the axe out for some other ad- 
vertisers? Three more “wells.” 
These are bold times. Two or three 
publishers dare to think that some 
of the ads aren’t so good as the 
stories and articles they run! Gosh, 
what a heresy! Time was when 


they boiled ‘em in hot oil for less 


And yet everybody’s 
“don’t knock” louder’n 


than that. 
shouting 
ever. 

Me? Seems all jake to me. 
When an advertiser sez his anti- 
bug lotion is a heaven-sent boon 
and that bugs choose the other 
fellow’s lotion as their favorite 
swimming hole, he’s just being 
forceful in telling that God made 
him the undisputed king of bug 
killers and you can’t blame him 
for that. 

But that isn’t all. Not by a lot. 
Ain’t enough business stirring to 
get dealers excited. Advertisers 
been giving their shirts and sox 
to dealers and still dealers don’t get 
excited. Research shows that deal- 
ers are human and that humans 
like a dog fight, so they put one 
on, which is just another way of 
being nice to the trade. 

Dunno as there’s such a horrible 
case of ingratitude in the whole 
world as the way advertisers labor 
and sweat and go poor in trying to 
be nice to dealers and the awful 
cold-blooded way the dealers act 
about it. Making love to a snooty 
girl’s nothing compared to an ad- 
vertiser’s wooing of dealers. Those 
guys will even stock up with other 


fellers’ goods if they can sell ’em. 

Suppose I’m advertiser A and | 
make suspender buttons. I wouldn't 
advertise unless my buttons were 
the most beautiful, unbreakable, 
tightest grasping buttons in the 
world, now would I? I ask you. 
Does the dealer scorn all buttons 
but mine? He does not. The dirty 
bum even carries belts for sale 
which don’t need any buttons. And 
when another guy says that Gandhi 
or Jim Corbett prefers his buttons, 
the dealer stocks up with them. 

I might multiply cases, so I say 
let ’em scrap. Let A intimate in 
the gentle language of advertising 
copy that B’s buttons would make 
good, railroad ballast, but as but- 
tons go they’re no better than ten- 
penny nails. 

Let the publisher say that such 
ads are inferior to the writings of 
Sinclair Lewis. We might argue 
that, but what’s the use? Let the 
merry censors keep their jobs. It's 
a fool idea that we can live with- 
out censors. Ask any married man, 
or any clubwoman. Who ever 
heard of anything pure unless it 
was diluted? What’s truth got to 
do with it anyway? What we want 
is the stuff that will interest the 
dealer. If you can’t instruct the 
dealer in selling goods, you can at 
least show him how you can throw 
spit balls at your competitor. That 
will be a big help to him cuz he’s 
got competitors too. 

So here’s for a merry war. Just 
doing business is awful tame, and 
we read murder stories so as to 
learn how murder’s done by ex- 
perts. Groucno. 
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var | MAIN STREET ADVERTISING 


just as 
loes to a 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


The very fact that a store is located on a side street or away from the 
busiest section, demands that the store's advertising shall face on Main 
Street where the crowds of shoppers go by. 


Not every merchant can build on the busy corner, not every national 
advertiser can locate on the sunny square of million-dollar appropria- 
tions—but each can face his advertising on Main Street where multi- 


ky plied readers mean multiplied profits. 
wouldn't 
An Telegram-Gazette Street 
oe Is Main Street for Every 
— Worcester Advertiser 
ale 

nd And Here Worcester shoppers look for buying information; here are 
Gandhi Worcester's great show windows from which a large share of Worcester's 
buttons, $224,000,000 annual retail purchases are selected. Of all families in 
them. Worcester and within the average 18-mile suburban area who regularly 
o I say read a Worcester newspaper, 85.33% received The Telegram-Gazette in 
nate in their homes six days every week; 7 in every 10 read the Sunday Tele- 
be. gram in their homes every Sunday. 
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an ten- Average Net Paid Circulation 
at such 
ings of DAILY 105,559 SUNDAY 54,094 
- argue 
Lat the No other Worcester Worcester’s only Sunday 
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© with- paper has 1/3 as much newspaper 
d man, 
» ever The Worcester city and suburban market, second largest in New England, 
less it is adequately, economically covered by The Telegram-Gazette alone—an 
Bot - "advantage to the advertiser of limited appropriation who must make every 
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BOYS 


3 


35 lbs. in the rear tires— 

14.7 lbs. to the square inch 
at sea level— 

2 Ibs. in the steam gauge— 

But you don’t know 
what pressure really is 
until Junior, the high 
school son, starts to bear 
down on the question of 
buying a certain product 
he thinks the family 
should have. 

Lucky for you if it’s 
your product! 

The forms for adver- 
tising in the September 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE— 
going to 200,000 alert, 
active, interested sons— 
close July 10th. 


RAY HEACOCK of West- 

ern High School, Washing- 

ton, D. C., age 18, is an 

actual and typical reader 
of Boys’ Life. 


@ LIFE 
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The Trade Commission 
Loses Again 


NOTHER of the Federal 

Trade Commission’s attempts 
to limit and restrict the application 
ot trade terms in common use was 
blocked by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at New Orleans, May 25, 
in the case of Arnold Stone Com- 
pany ws. Federal Trade Commis- 
$10n. 

The Commission had issued an 
order directing the company to 
cease and desist from using the 
terms “cast stone” or “cut cast 
stone” for building material com- 
posed of about 75 per cent natural 
stone and 25 per cent cement, un- 
less the word “artificial” or “imita- 
tien” were added to the description. 
It was admitted by the Commission 
that architects, contractors and 
building material dealers were not 
misled by the terms, but they “had 
the capacity and tendency to mis- 
lead, deceive or confuse the pur- 
chasing public, and particularly sec- 
ondary purchasers of completed 
buildings or lessees thereof.” 

The court, however, found that 
there was no evidence that any 
actual deception had ever taken 
place. 

This case is one of a large num- 
ber in which the Commission has 
similarly made the effort to pro- 
tect the assumed public interest 
against deception in the use of terms 
by manufacturers. Reference has 
already been made in PRINTERS’ 
Ink to the cases involving the 
terms “mahogany” and “castile,” 
and the general principles involved 
have been discussed. 

The matter is one of broad in- 
terest because of the large number 
of trade terms in use that are ca- 
pable of being understood in more 
senses than one, and the growing 
tendency of the Commission to take 
action. Up to the present time, the 
attitude of the courts has been 
that where the Commission pre- 
sents any material evidence of 
actual confusion or deception its 
findings as to fact must be ac- 
cepted, even though they may seem 
to be outweighed by contrary 
evidence. 
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Philco Plans Largest Adver- 
tising Program 

National advertising on the Philco 
radio, product of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company, Phila- 
delphia, will show a 29% per cent in- 
crease this year as against 1930, it is 
reported. This will represent the larg- 
est advertising program, both national 
and local, ever carried on by Philco 
which, after a trial of eighteen months, 
has put into effect a new local adver- 
tising system. This plan, which does 
not affect the national advertising on 
Philco handled by Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, divides the country into sec- 
tions, each section with its own adver- 
tising agency in charge of all local copy 
in the district. 


New Radio Service Appoints 
G. H. Mulford 


G. Howell Mulford, formerly with 
the national advertising department of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has 
been appointed Eastern manager of Ad- 
vertisers’ Radio Service, Inc., a new 
company organized with headquarters at 
Chicago, to represent a list of non- 
competitive radio stations. These own 
and control the new company. Mr. 
Mulford will be assisted by Lou Turck, 
also formerly with the national adver- 
tising yon of Scripps-Howard. 
New York offices of the company are 
in the Lincoln Building, 60 East Forty- 
second Street. 


Status of Westinghouse Agency 
Relations 


All advertising for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 

E. Allen, commercial vice-president 
in charge of its merchandising depart- 
ment, will be handled by Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald and Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., following the voluntary with- 
drawal of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. No 
further changes, it is stated, are con- 
templated by the company. 


Joins Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc. 


Malcolm Niebuhr, formerly with the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, has joined Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Incorporated, of that city, as 
vice-president. 


Death of H. G. Kruse 


H. G. Kruse, for twenty-three years 
editor and publisher of the Vinton, 
Iowa, Cedar Valley Times, died recently 
when the auto he was driving over- 
turned near Albert Lea Lea, Minn. 


Paul Block, Arbitrator 
Paul Block, of Paul Block and As- 
sociates, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the American Arbitration 
Association. 
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Plan Council 
for Retailers and 
Manufacturers 


With the object of creating 
a National Trade Relations 


Council to function as an inde- 
pendent and impartial group for 
the elimination of trade abuses be- 
tween retailers and producers, the 
heads of outstanding department 
stores and the presidents and own- 
ers of nationally known manufac- 
turing organizations met last week 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Charles L. Bernheimer, former 
president of the Arbitration So- 
ciety, who pointed out that the 
trade relation movement has been 
in force for more than ten years 
and that retailers and producers 
have individually established their 
own trade practice committees. He 
stated that neither retailers nor 
producers can be successful in es- 
tablishing a complete circuit with- 
out the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the other. He proposed that 
the National Trade _ Relations 
Council should be an entirely in- 
dependent body neutrally composed 
of retailers and producers owing 
allegiance to no group and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of all concerned. 

In addition to Mr. Bernheimer’s 
comments, it was pointed out by 
A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of the 
board of the Wm. Filene Sons 
Company of Boston, that as a re- 
sult of this new Council, it is pos- 
sible that this group will not only 
act as a clearing-house for the 
elimination of trade abuses, but 
may later act on such important 
national questions as: Distribution 
trends, elimination of unfair trade 
practices, study of seasonal unem- 
ployment in industries serving the 
retailers of this country, leveling 
of peaks and valleys in factory pro- 
duction—resulting in the steady- 
ing and regulation of unemploy- 
ment and the elimination of waste 
resulting from petty bickerings 
now consuming so much energy 
and causing loss of time and money 
in both the retail and producing 
industries of the country. 
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A committee of fifteen was 
named to act as an organization 
committee to set up the principles, 
policies and machinery of the 
group, with Mr. Bernheimer as 
chairman and Mr. Filene as vice- 
chairman. Others on the com- 
mittee are: 


D. F. Kelly, president of The Fai: 
Chicago; Herbert J. Tily, president 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philade! 
phia; E. C. Sams, president, J. ¢ 
Penney Co.; A. D. Whiteside, pres 
ident, R. G. Dun & Co.; Frederick 
Talcott of Jas. Talcott, Inc.; J 
Ralph Corbett, president, Corbett & 
North, Inc.; in A. Sweetser 
president, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co.; Sylvan Gotshal, of Weil, Got 
shal & Manges; Charles Pinnell 
president of Fred Butterfield & Co.; 
Neil Petree, president, James Mc 
Creery & Co.; L. M. Gitelson, N 
Gitelson & Sons; Embury Palmer 
president, Palmer & Embury Mfg 
Co.; Bob Burns, president, Bol 
Burns, Inc. 


Mr. Bernheimer announced that, 
in addition to the above fifteen 
he would also create an advisory 
committee consisting of the manag- 
ing directors and executive secre- 
taries of the manufacturing trade 
associations directly or indirectly 
serving the retailers of this coun- 
try. 

Manufacturers at this meeting 
represented twelve different indus- 
tries, including silk, wool, cotton, 
rayon, dresses, coats, furniture, 
millinery, carpets, bags and toys. 
Owners of department stores rep- 
resented included retailers in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Richmond and other 
cities as well as the directing offi- 
cials of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 


Hotel Appoints Larchar- 
Horton 


The Plimpton Hotel, Watch Hill, 
R. I1., has appointed the Larchar-Horton 
Company, Providence, R. I., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers in the Eastern part of the 
United States will be used. 


Has Oak Flooring Account 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers As 
sociation of the U. S. A. i 
Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, 
phis advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. Magazines, business 
papers and newspapers will be used. 


have appointed 


Inc., Men 
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How Many Stores Make a Chain? 


Further Discussion on the “Unchained Chain” and the Danger of 





Generalizing about Chain Stores 


By Godfrey M. Lebhar 


Editor, “Chain Store Age”’ 


FQUITE agree with William Nel- 
son Taft* that it is dangerous 
to generalize about chain stores and 
that chain-store statistics should be 
carefully analyzed before they are 
made the basis of a selling cam- 
paign. But I believe Mr. Taft’s own 
analysis of the chain-store figures 
he refers to is erroneous in at least 
two respects. I know that he has no 
desire to misdirect sales managers 
in developing their selling cam- 
paigns, but I cannot help thinking 
that anyone who uses chain-store 
statistics in the way Mr. Taft sug- 
gests would fall very far from his 
objective. 

Mr. Taft is right in pointing out 
that there are chains and chains. 
There are large chains and small 
chains. There are chains which are 
so small that they operate exactly 
as they did when they operated but 
a single store and even though, be- 
cause they run more than one store, 
they are classified by the Census 
Bureau as chains, it would be bet- 
ter from the standpoint of the sales 
manager, no doubt, to line them up 
with the independents. 

When, however, Mr. Taft goes 
so far as to intimate that the na- 
tional and sectional chains are the 
only ones that should be considered 
as chains in a selling campaign, I 
think he offers dangerous advice. 
His suggestion that the “local 
chains and branch systems” should 
be classified by the sales manager 
as “independent stores” seems to 
me to be the result of a confusion 
of ideas. From the standpoint of 
their claim to local patronage, these 
local chains, whose stores are 
owned and operated by local indi- 
viduals, might very well be classi- 
fied with other local storekeepers 
operating only single units. But, 
from the standpoint of the sales 
manager developing a selling cam- 


*“How to Use Chain-Store Statistics 
in Selling Campaigns,” Printers’ Ink, 
June 11, page 80. 
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paign and interested in the various 
channels of distribution which con- 
trol his path to the consumer, the 
question of the ownership of these 
chains is not nearly so important 
as their buying and selling methods 
and their ability to distribute his 
products. 

Just by way of example, let me 
mention the names of a few of 
these local chains which Mr. Taft 
suggests should be regarded hy 
sales managers as “independents.” 

Take, for instance, the Marshall 
Drug Company, of Cleveland, a 
local chain with forty-eight units. 
In the same city, the Standard 
Drug Company, another local chain, 
operates thirty-four stores. The 
Mykrantz & Sons Drug Company, 
of Columbus, operates thirty units. 
In Los Angeles, the Court Drug 
Company has ten stores. In New 


York, Nauheim Pharmacy, Inc. 
operates twenty-eight stores. In 
Philadelphia, the Media Drug 


Company has eighteen stores. The 
Bartell Dr: - Company, of Seattle, 
has sixtee: sres, and Jamieson 
Drug Store., twenty-eight. 

All these chains are local chains 
within the definition of the Census 
Bureau and should, according to 
Mr. Taft, be regarded as indepen- 
dents. Any sales manager who at- 
tempted to secure distribution 
through chains like these on the 
basis that they are to be treated as 
“independents” would never get to 
first base. 

In the grocery field, the situa- 
tion is precisely the same. 

An appropriate example is fur- 
nished by the Standard Grocery 
Company, of Indianapolis, which 
operates 250 stores in that city and 
is owned by local interests. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Taft, this is a local 
chain and should be regarded as an 
independent concern. The United 
States Supreme Court does not 
appear to agree in that respect. It 
was this chain which raised the 
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question of the unconstitutionality 
of a tax under which the Standard 
Grocery Company was compelled to 
pay a higher rate than the stores 
operated by individual owners. 
Leaving aside the legal questions 
involved in that decision, the im- 
portant point is that, according to 
Mr. Taft, this concern should be 
regarded as an independent store 
rather than as a chain. We rather 
think that any sales manager or 
grocery products salesman who at- 
tempted to deal with the late 
Lafayette Jackson, the founder of 
the chain in question, on any such 
basis would have found out very 
quickly that he was barking up the 
wrong tree. 

With all due deference to the 
A & P and Kroger, I rather im- 
agine that so far as Indianapolis 
is concerned, this particular local 
chain represents the most impor- 
tant channel to retail grocery dis- 
tribution and because of its tre- 
mendous buying power and the 
large number of retail outlets it 
controls in that city, any sales 





Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your Zoods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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manager who failed to grant it 
chain-store recognition would be 
sadly out of luck. 

What applies to the Standard 
Grocery Company is true also of 
such chains as: the J. W. Crook 
Stores Company, of Baltimore, 
with 161 stores, C. F. Smith Com- 
pany, of Detroit, with 525 stores, 
the Great Eastern Stores, of Pat- 
erson, N. J., with 127 stores, the 
Acme Stores, of Akron, Ohio, with 
124 stores, and Fisher Bros., of 
Cleveland, with 316 stores. I have 
picked these names at random from 
our regular chain-store list, and | 
might have added hundreds more. 
They represent local chains from 
the standpoint of both ownership 
and scope of territory covered, but 
none of them, in my opinion, could 
be safely omitted from considera- 
tion as a chain in any selling cam- 
paign in which chain-store distri- 
bution was an important factor. 

So much for my first criticism. 
The second one is even more seri- 
ous. I refer to the fact that through- 
out Mr. Taft's entire article he 
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makes no reference to the very im- 
portant fact that the figures he 
gives for the percentage of retail 
business done by the chains refer 
to retail business as a whole and 
should not be confused by the sales 
manager who is working up a sell- 
ing campaign with the conditions 
which may prevail in any particular 
field. I take it that the manufac- 


product is more concerned with the 
conditions which control its effec- 
tive distribution than he is with 
the ratio which chain-store sales 
as a whole bear to retail sales as a 
whole. 

In other words, when Mr. Taft 
points out that the chains in Cali- 


point out that in certain fields the 
chains may be doing a considerably 
higher percentage of the total retail 
volume, he is starting sales man- 
agers off on the wrong track. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the percentage of business done by 
the chains as a whole is a figure 
of negligible value to the sales 
manager interested in but a single 
product or group of products. 
What he wants to know is how 
much of the retail distribution in 
his particular line the chains con- 
trol. That is something which Mr. 
Taft fails even to refer to. 

The only way the sales manager 
of a particular product can use 
chain-store statistics intelligently is 
to concentrate his attention on the 
figures pertaining to his particular 
field, instead of jumping to con- 
clusions based on the part the 
chains are playing in distribution 
as a whole. 


Has Bird and Fish Food 


Account 
Burnett’s, Inc., Newark, N. J., has 
appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 


foods, 





Wall Paper Account to Vars 

The M. H. Birge & Sons Company. 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of wall 
paper, has appointed Addison Vars, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 





fornia do only 13.8 per cent of the | 
entire retail business and fails to | 
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Giving Direct Mail Local Color 
Increases Sales 


This Localized Campaign Proved to Be the Most Effective in the 
Company’s Experience 


By P. W. Combs, Sr. 


Associate Professor, Marketing Department, New York University 


HY can’t we make our direct 
mail more nearly parallel the 
performance of our salesmen? 

That question was put to me 
by the sales manager of a com- 
pany for which I was preparing 
some direct-mail features. Upon 
my suggestion that his question was 
somewhat obscure, he amplified it 
as follows: 

“Perhaps this will clarify my 
thought. When our salesmen are 
about to solicit business in a cer- 
tain section, they find out all they 
can about that section; its dealers, 
jobbers, manufacturers, and the 
buying public. What are their 
interests? What are they talk- 
ing about? What is going on? 
In general, what can they learn 
that will enable them to ‘talk the 
language’ of that section and adapt 
it to the presentation of their prop- 
osition ?” 

“Then,” I asked, “you mean to 
localize the language and illustra- 
tions in direct mail, thus supplying 
territorial atmosphere to any given 
section ?” 

“That’s it,” he said. 
you can do.” 

What we did was a pleasant sur- 
prise to all of us, for out of that 
conversation we developed the most 
productive direct mail in the com- 
pany’s experience, and it had en- 
joyed good returns from other 
types. 

We started with a territory 
where a branch office had been 
recently established. A prominent 
dealer in that section had handled 
our product in the very early days 
of his business many years ago, 
and since. He told us a very 
colorful story which included com- 
ments on the conditions in that ter- 
ritory when he established the busi- 
ness; something about the use of 
our product and other matters of 
local interest. He then put it all 


“See what 


in a letter and gave us ‘permission 
to reproduce it. 

With that letter as the keynote, 
a giant broadside was prepared 
Opposite the letter was a reproduc. 
tion of a full-page advertisement 
which appeared in local newspapers 
throughout that section at the time 
the broadside was mailed. 

The advertisement also reflected 
purely local color, for although we 
had branches in other sections, 
only the local branch was empha- 
sized. The copy was written 
largely around the local dealer and 
his service to the community. It 
pointed out that our product could 
be secured through him. That left 
sufficient space to comment on the 
product itself in a manner to do it 
justice. 

The local branch post office per- 
mit and return address were printed 
on this mailing piece, supplying ad- 
ditional local color. It was mailed 
to some 15,000 selected names rep- 
resenting the potential larger vol- 
ume buyers. Those that went to 
the dealer carried an insert which 
told him who were receiving that 
broadside. 

Immediately after this mailing, 
there was a very marked differ- 
ence in the manner in which our 
salesmen were received. Where 
before they had met with consider- 
able resistance, they now found a 
more friendly attitude; sales were 
made more frequently, and much 
more good-will displayed. 

Closely following this piece, an- 
other localized feature was sent to 
dealers. This time it was built 
around a testimonial from a local 
dealer who had secured much new 
business through mailing a proc- 
essed letter we had prepared for 
him. A folder with pockets con- 
taining several samples of proc- 
essed letters written in the lan- 
guage of that territory, and some 
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Rates and John Smith 


On June 17th the railroads of the United States unani- 
ty mously petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
permission§ sion for a fifteen per cent increase in freight rates and 
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mailing inserts which were almost 
entirely devoted to the dealer’s 
business (but a brief mention of 
our product) were combined in this 
feature. 

Although this piece did not carry 
a direct solicitation for an order, 
nevertheless many orders came in 
response. The salesmen frankly 
and enthusiastically declared that 
a big part of the business they 
were booking was due to this fea- 
ture. While the service we pro- 
vided the dealer was a factor in 
the success of this piece, what ac- 
tually put it over was its localized 
treatment. This was proved 
through the circumstance that a 
similar “service” offer previously 
made in other sections, but not 
“localized,” received only moderate 
response. 

A branch office in the wheat 
belt was also given the benefit of 
this localized direct mail through 
a giant broadside with appropriate 
territorial illustrations and the lan- 
guage of dealers who cater to farm 
trade. 

This time it was used in the hope 
that it might slow up or stop a 


INK June 25, 1031 
decline in business, and give new 
life and inspiration to the sales- 
men. It accomplished both tasks, 
and the salesmen reported numer- 
ous instances where they gave full 
credit to the direct mail for the 
securing of new accounts as well 
as instances of increased business 
from old accounts. 

Still another branch office pro- 
vided a story about an accomplish- 
ment in connection with a State 
Capitol building. A localized di- 
rect-mail piece of unusual artistry 
was developed from  this—and 
again immediate business and _ in- 
creased good-will were traceable 
to the influence of this feature. 

As to cost, it was no more ex- 
pensive than any other direct mail 
possessing an equal degree of qual- 
ity. Inserts cost from % cent to | 
cent each. Broadsides, from 7 
cents to 10 cents each, including 
postage. The cost for securing the 
stories or subject matter and pho- 
tographs was, in general, less than 
the cost of original drawings and 
photographs used on non-localized 
direct mail. Our branch offices 


secured much of the material and 
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—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 
clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
117 W. Sth St., Les Angeles 


2 West 45th St., New York 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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some was secured by correspon- 
dence. 

It is not possible, of course, to 
state results in terms of dollars 
and cents. However, at the time 
this localized campaign was put on 
some companies in the same field 
suffered very serious declines in 
business, while the company using 
these features showed only a slight 
decline. 


Death of Ralph H. Booth 


Ralph H. Booth, founder and _ presi- 
dent of the Booth chain of newspapers 
in Michigan, and United States Minister 
to Denmark, died at Bad-Gastein, Salz- 
burg, Austria, on June 20. Mr. Booth’s 
appointment to his diplomatic post came 
in January, last year, after a distin- 
guished career in journalism which 
started in 1892, when he became cashier 
of the Detroit Tribune. A short time 
later he was appointed business man- 
ager. 

As head of his own organization, Mr. 
Booth built up a chain of newspapers 
throughout the State of Michigan. He 
owned and directed the Grand Rapids 
Press, Flint Daily Journal, Saginaw 
Daily News, Kalamazoo Gazette, Jack- 
son Citizen Patriot, Bay City Daily 
Times, Muskegon Chronicle and Ann 
Arbor Daily News. 

In 1917 and 1918 he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Press. In addi- 
tion to his newspaper interests, Mr. 
Booth was known as an art collector 
and connoisseur, having been president 
of the Detroit Institute of Art and the 
City Art Commission for a number of 
years. Mr. Booth was fifty-seven years 
ol 

Although only in the diplomatic ser- 
vice a year and a half, “he had already 
rendered valuable diplomatic service” a 
tribute from President Hoover declared. 
“His death is a loss to the country.” 


General Motors Sales for 
May 


During the month of May of this year 
General Motors dealers sold 122,717 
cars to consumers in the United States, 
as compared with 135,666 during the 
preceding month, and with 131,817 dur- 
ing May, 1930. Sales to dealers in the 
United States during May amounted to 
136,778 cars, as compared with 132,619 
for April and 136,169 for May, 1930. 
Total sales to dealers in May, including 
Canadian sales and overseas shipments, 
were 153,730, as against 147,483 for the 
corresponding month of last year. 

These figures include unit sales of 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
Buick, LaSalle and Cadillac passenger 
and commercial cars. 


Joins “The Tobacco Leaf” 


Thomas F. Sullivan, who recently re- 
signed as editor of the Confectionery & 
Ice Cream World, has been appointed 
business manager and advertising direc- 
tor of The Tobacco Leaf, New York. 
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A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 











BUYER 


A well-established Detroit agency 


is looking for a capable space 
buyer with an exceptionally thor- 
ough knowledge of the newspaper 
and outdoor fields. The ability to 
analyze the relative value of pub- 
lications and make intelligent rec- 
ommendations on both national 
and local situations is a necessary 
requirement. man _ selected 
will have considerable contact 
with both publication representa- 
tives and clients, and must be 
able to hold the good-will of the 
former and win confidence of 
the latter. This is an exceptional 
opening for a man who has had 
a thorough training as a junior 
space buyer in a well-organized 

~ dling a large volume 
of billing, and who now seeks an 
opportunity to prove his fitness 
for increased responsibilities. Ad- 
dress “J,” Box 60, Printers’ Ink, 
giving a general outline of personal 
and business history, covering 
space buying experience in detail, 
and stating salary requirements. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 


Territorial rights for the sale 
of a scientific apparatus of 
proven merit are now being 
offered. The device is 
needed by thousands of peo- 
ple in every part of the 
United States. 


Distributors will be estab- 
lished in all major cities of 
the country. Only those of 
the highest calibre and abil- 
ity will be considered. 


Distributors must be able to 
finance themselves to the 
minimum amount of $2,000. 
Write or wire today. Ad- 
dress “N,” Box 64, P. I. 

















Available 7 
Engineer and 
Advertising Manager 


For aluminum manufacturer 
or distributor 


Young English- American (28) 


desires 
position with concern specializing in the 
manufacture and/or marketing of alumi- 
num, as advertising manager, assistant, 
or publicity director. 

Now employed. 

SCHOOLING: English University and 
American Technical College. 
TRAINING: Two years’ engineering, 
drafting and field work. Four years in 
advertising as salesman, newspaper and 
trade-paper advertising writer and solici- 
tor, and industrial advertising manager. 
Member A. F. A. and E. A. A. 


Salary minimum $3,500. 

Details, advertising samples, 
ences furnished upon request 
Address ‘“‘O,”’ Box 65, Printers’ Ink, 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


and refer- 
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Fourteen Ways 
of Covering Sales Terri- 
tories More Profitably 


(Continued from page 6) 
made on a long-term schedule.” 

Mr. Steele, in that single sen- 
tence, summarizes the attitude of 
a large group of sales executives, 
They feel that the current situa- 
tion is purely temporary. There- 
fore, while they are convinced and 
act on the conviction, that the de- 
pression offers opportunities to 
weed out inefficiency and cure sick 
spots, they nevertheless see no 
reason why the experience of 
years and long-term plans for the 
future should be set aside. 

3. Planning for the more in- 
tensive coverage of outlying terri- 
tories: 

A company which is often 
pointed to as the father of scien- 
tific ‘selling is trying out a novel 
plan for the more intensive cover- 
age of those outlying territories 
which are usually neglected. The 
scheme is being tried out during 
June and it is calculated to get the 
salesmen actually to show the com- 
pany’s long line of products in 
the smaller towns to a .greater 
extent than has been possible in 
the past. 

The vice-president in charge of 
domestic sales tells Printers’ INK: 
“We are having our men open up 
what we call temporary offices in 
many of the small towns outside 
of their headquarters town. These 
temporary offices, of course, will 
simply be, in most cases, a vacant 
storeroom rented for a week or 
whatever period of time is neces- 
sary thoroughly to cover the town. 
A complete line of samples will be 
set up, instead of the usual pro- 
cedure of a salesman taking one 
or two machines to the town in 
his automobile. This scheme has 
been accepted with considerable 
enthusiasm by most of our men, 
but it is, of course, too early to 
know what the results will be. We 
are insisting that our men cover 
their territories thoroughly, par- 
ticularly in the outlying sections 
where dealers perhaps have not 
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been worked as hard and as thor- 
oughly in the past as in the more 
congested centers.” 

[he machines made by this com- 
pany are sold to retailers for their 
own use in the store—not for re- 
sale. Furthermore, in a_ great 
many cases, there is little or no 
repeat business. These are two 
important points to remember in 
weighing the merits of this plan. 

4. Organization of more effec- 
tive field supervision: 

In several of the comments al- 
ready reported there are definite 
indications that a number of sales 
executives are acting on the belief 
that additional expenditures, wisely 
planned, are often the very best 
way of cutting costs. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the work that 
is being done along the line of 
more effective field supervision. 
Such a procedure involves the es- 
tablishment of a system of local 
supervisors, district managers, etc. 

We find a company selling elec- 
trical specialties, including a radio, 
which relates how, after carefully 
analyzing its customers and pros- 
pects, and rearranging territorial 
boundaries, it decided that the next 
step was to group two or more 
territories into a district. “The size 
of the district was determined by 
the number of customers and pros- 
pects. We endeavored to equalize 
the districts on the basis of the 
possible business. Our district 
managers are not office men. Their 
work consists of @ontacting the 
larger companies, working with 
the salesmen on closing certain 
types of business, and continuing 
the training of the salesmen. 

“Our next step was to divide 
the country into three divisions: 
Eastern, Western and Pacific 
Coast. Over these three divisions 
were placed division managers. 
These divisions we again made 
from an analysis of potential and 
actual business. The division man- 
agers are not office men. Prob- 
ably two-thirds of their time is 
spent in the field with very large 
customers, with the district man- 
agers, and in some special cases, 
with the salesmen on particularly 
hard prospects.” 

Field supervision is frequently 
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Fully Recognized 
Completely Equipped 


4-A AGENCY 
FOR SALE 


Due to Owner's Illness 


The doctor says: “Get away 
from business for a year, tf 
you want to live!” 


That’s why a couple of experi- 
enced, energetic, ambitious young 
chaps can buy this 17-year-old 
agency as a foundation on which 
to achieve substantial success. 


It has always enjoyed the highest 
reputation—being noted for the 
personal character of its service. 
It is fully recognized—with some 
worth-while accounts on its books. 
And for a quick sale—the price 
is right. 

Location—large Eastern city—5 
hours from New York. Address 
your inquiries in confidence to 

GEORGE W. HOPKINS 
72 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

















If Doctors 
Influence Sales 


of Your Product... 


College and University graduate, 
with many years’ experience in pro- 
motional work with medical profes- 
sion in New England, wishes dealer 
franchise in that territory for one or 
more products of scientific merit. 


Will finance* all sales promotion 
(advertising, direct mail, etc.), ob- 
tain retail distribution, and call 
periodically on the most influential 
physicians. 
This merchandising method is 
frequently the most economi- 
cal for introducing new 
health products of potential 
popular demand, as well as 
strictly technical items, into 
this conservative territory. 
His New York representative is 
now arranging interviews in prep- 
aration for his pending visit to 
New York. Please describe prod- 
uct fully and outline favorable 
scientific testimony. “K,” Box 207, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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LARGER VOLUME 


at 


LOWER COST 


MAN has concentrated on this 
A objective for ten years in 
Agency Plan and Research, Market- 
ing Counselor work, directing Pro- 
motion and Advertising for a large 
Mail Order company. He has sold 
and directed men who sell. 


E is essentially creative and 

analytical; accustomed to prove 
theories with figures and facts. 
There is much he does not know— 
little he cannot find out. 


E wants a hard job in a con- 

genial organization where prof- 
itable results are recognized. A 
progressive Manufacturer or Agency 
will find this 30-year-old Chris- 
tian a good investment. College 
trained. Earned over $5000. Ad- 
dress “M,” Box 62, Printers’ Ink. 

















WANTED 
Sales Manager 


A large washing machine 
manufacturer desires services 
of experienced man who can 
produce results. Applicant 
should give full igformation 
regarding age, experience and 
salary expected. Address 


“H,” Box 206, Printers’ Ink 











PRINTING 
SALESMEN 


For a man who has suffered a decline 
in volume we have an interesting propo- 
sition which will help keep up his in- 
come; strictly confidential; our 





know of this ad; ‘‘New York,”* Box 63, 


Printers’ Ink. 














INK June 25 
tied up with branch house ware- 
housing and since the latter js 
somewhat in disfavor, right now, 
it has happened in many cases that 
the elimination of branch houses 
has meant the simultaneous elimi 
nation of field supervision. Where 
this field control work has _ not 
been demonstrably profitable, it may 
have no excuse for continued ex- 
istence. On the other hand, it un- 
deniably offers opportunity for re- 
ducing costs and increasing volume 
where the sales set-up logically de- 
mands it. 

5. Inducing salesmen to reside 
in the center of their territories 

In working out a plan of this 
sort it is essential to bear in mind 
that the center of any salesman’s 
territory is not always the geo- 
graphical center. It is the point 
from which he can reach, with the 
least waste of time and effort, the 
greatest number of prospects and 
customers. 

Another point worth remember- 
ing is that even though salesmen 
may be accustomed to a nomadic 
life, they are nevertheless rooted 
to a certain spot, and most cer- 
tainly their families have ties that 
are not easily broken. Conse- 
quently, while there may be cer- 
tain surface advantages in persuad- 
ing salesmen to locate in the 
center of their territories, it would 
be well to determine whether the 
sub-surface objections do not carr) 
more weight. 

C. H. Ca#hmore, 
the Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, explains, in this regard: 
“So that we might cover our ter- 
ritories more efficiently, we are 
asking our salesmen to reside in 
the center of their territories, 
rather than travel from a more 
distant sales office.” The plan is 
being applied in accordance with 
a rule of reason, which is the basic 
necessity. 

6. Organizing the home office. 

It is perfectly natural, when 
matters pertaining to field work 
seem to call for correction, to 
concentrate on the outside organi- 
zation. Yet, it is a fact that the 
home office, with its systems, its 
policies, its contacts with the sales 
force and with prospects and cus- 


treasurer of 
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tomers, warrants just as much at- | 
tention. Improving conditions in | 
the field by improving conditions 
at home is such an obvious proce- 
dure that it is all too often en- | 
tirely neglected. 

\ specialty manufacturing com- 
pany, Which has put a_ great 
amount of effort in revamping its 
sales structure to make it conform 
to the times, reports that: “In or- 
der to make this outside machine | 


operate more smoothly, the home | 
office departments were organized | 


on the basis of a department for 


each related group of products. | 
These departments are essentially | 
They are re- | 


service departments. 
sponsible for their own sales pro- 
motion, aids to salesmen, the han- 
dling of special quotations and the 
handling of complaints. While the 
department managers have no di- 
rect supervision over the sales- 
men, they are constantly furnish- 
ing new sales ideas and assistance.” 
(This company reports that while 
its total volume to date is below 
last year, sales in certain major 
products that have been specially 
pushed are running 25 per cent 
ahead.) “We feel,” it advises, 
“that our organization on the new 
basis is just beginning to run 
smoothly.” 

This matter of home office over- 
hauling takes. in such features as 
simplification and improvement of 
salesmen’s report systems, better 
timing of material sent out in be- 
tween salesmen’s visits, etc., most 
of which are discussed later in this 
analysis under separate headings. 

In the second and concluding 
instalment of this report, the re- 
maining eight methods will be dis- 
cussed. They include such highly 
important factors as: Improved 
statistical knowledge of territories, 
reduction of salesmen’s expenses, 
more scientific routing of sales- 
men, and new methods of sales- 
men’s compensation. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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WANTED 
Sales Manager 


$5,000 (or more). Estab- 
lished New York, 30 years. 
Excellent financial condition. 
Personal ownership. Drug, 
Hardware and Grocery 
trades. Also agents as in- 
troducers. Leads its field in 
reputation and sale. 





Please don’t write if your 
experience and beliefs rate 
“advertising” as the essential 
force or unless you can bring 
a naturally unselfish nature 
and intense clear-thinking to 
conduct special relationships 
by mail to make them mutu- 
ally profitable and inspiring 
to all concerned. 


Replies to be considered, 
must be fully detailed as to 
experience, education, family, 
etc. Address “L,” Box 61, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Has Art Wood Account 


The Art Wood Products Corporation, | 
Terre Haute, Ind., gift shop novelties | 


and art wood products, has appointed 


\lbert Frank & Company, Chicago, to | 


irect its advertising account. Women’s 
nd class magazines, business papers and 
irect mail will be used. 














To Manufacturers 
es 


OW is the time to prepare for 


the business revival that is 
surely coming. This means 2 sound, 
unified plaw through which ever 
item in your advertising badge will 
justify itself. @It means virile copy 
cked by research, smartly laid out 
in the right media. It means ad- 
vertising coordinated with highly 
trained salesmanship. @ On top of 
six years’ editorial experience this 
executive has served three big cor- 
porations as editor and advertisin 
manager. He has written signe 
features for 15 trade journals. @ He 
seeks a place as advertising man- 
ager for a live manufacturer. Let 
him make a survey of your oppor- 
tunity for bigger sales. @ College 
graduate, 37; will go anywhere. 
Available after July 15. Address 
“G,” Box 209, Printers’ Ink. 
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An Eastern busi- 


ness man of our 
Salesman acquaintance was 


Slumps a guest member 
of a sales convention recently held 
at Jackson, Mich., by the Sparks- 
Withington Company, maker of 
Sparton radio sets. Being a rather 
hard-boiled individual who deals in 
and with facts and figures and 
who takes his work seriously, he 
has an intense inbred aversion to 
hoopla, flag waving and _ senti- 
mentalism in connection with busi- 
ness. The so-called pep orator is 
one of his cherished peeves. 

But he came away from the 
Sparton meeting an intense and en- 
thusiastic advocate of sales con- 
ventions as filling a specific mer- 
chandising need at this time. He 
tells us he has got clear away from 
his former view that calling sales- 
men from their work at a time 
when sales are so sadly needed and 
talking things over for two or 
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three days represented a sinful 
waste. 

“Some of these Sparton sales- 
men,” he said, “came in with their 
tail feathers dragging. The same 
as everybody else calling on re- 
tailers these days, they had been 
stuffed full of calamity stories. 
Their contacts out on the firing 
line made them almost ready to 
believe that the business world had 
just about come to an end. 

“It was with an entirely differ- 
ent spirit that they went back 
to the job. At the sales convention 
they discovered that they, and not 
the company, were doing the 
worrying. After communing for a 
couple of days with the dynamic 
Captain Sparks and his associates, 
after having the company’s aggres- 
sive merchandising policy for the 
year portrayed to them, they no 
longer wondered whether they 


could sell radio sets this year; they 
positively knew they could, and 
were vividly eager to get back and 
begin the selling.” 

We share our friend’s dislike for 
the spectacular, play-boy spirit in 


merchandising. This is a feature 
about conventions that we could 
never endure. 

Just the same it cannot be denied 
that an exalted spirit is a necessary 
part of a salesman’s equipment. 
Let a salesman take on a new job, 
for instance. For days or for 
weeks he doggedly plods along 
without visible results. Then he 
gets an order. His interest im- 
mediately shoots up toward the 
boiling point; he begins to exert 
his hitherto latent strength; he is 
psychologically right; he begins to 
get somewhere. 

Let conditions like those of to- 
day come about, however, and the 
salesman finds he has to give, 
rather than receive, this quickening 
of the spirit. He has to dig deep 
into the reserve stores, of his own 
fortitude and ladle it out to his 
trade. Thus there develops an 
emotional drag upon him which 
causes him instinctively to look 
higher up. 

How does his company feel? If 
the spirit of the boss is still buoy 
ant, then his will be also. He and 
the other men get together in a 
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sales convention. They find the 
world still exists and that the com- 
pany is intelligently applying an in- 
vincible determination to do what 
in some cases is going to be the 
biggest and most crucial selling job 
ever. A few individuals with iron 
in their souls and fire in their eyes 
give freely of themselves to those 
down in the dumps—who then go 
back to their work with a whole- 
some exaltation that is none the 
less valuable because it was manu- 
factured and did not come from 
achievement as was the case in an- 
other time. 

Yes, there is a place for the 
properly operated sales convention 
this year. It can help the salesman 


to approach his work from the 
right psychological angle. 


Ideas from C. F. Kettering, 


vice-president of 
the Sheriff General Motors, 
engineer with a 


merchandising 
mind, and a convention speaker 
who can be depended upon to rip 
open some established notions, told 
delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Advertising a few things 
good for the soul and pocketbook 
of all advertisers. 

Outstanding in a speech full of 
good old horse sense was this 
statement: “The fellow who opens 
up our minds more than anything 
else in the world is the sheriff. 
There is nothing that makes a man 
think like the sheriff and we have 
had more open-mindedness come 
into the world since 1929 than I 
have ever seen in my life.” 

There is a world of solid, sub- 
stantial fact in that remark. It is 
an odd anomaly that when business 
men have the least amount of 
money to invest in new ideas they 
are most receptive to them. When 
business struts, management is 
complacent. All’s well with the 
world—why risk gumming up the 
works? But when business totters, 
management eagerly scans the hori- 
zon for something new. 

Of course, this fervid wishing 
for a business-building Messiah is 
tempered by lean pocketbooks. At 
the same time, there is no doubt 
that, as Mr. Kettering remarked, 
the presence of the sheriff just 
around the corner is a magical in- 
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fluence not only in getting business 
men to think but in persuading 
them to open their minds to new 
ideas. 

To the advertising industry, this 
state of mind is a hopeful sign. It 
means that sound plans which were 
pigeon-holed when management 
was complacent may now be dusted 
off and presented again with the 
assurance that it will be considered 
at least partly on its merits. Ideas 
are not being turned down with 
such alacrity these days merely 
because they take issue with 
precedence. As one business ex- 
ecutive told us recently: “I don’t 
dare turn down a suggestion any 
more simply because it is some- 
thing new. I’ve got to consider 
every new idea brought before 
me with a totally unprejudiced 
mind.” 

There are signs on the business 
horizon that clearly indicate that 
management realizes that “waiting 
for business to improve” is like 
waiting for yesterday to return. 
This new attitude, coupled with the 
new receptivity toward original 
ideas, is a happy augury. 


No Merchandise is 


Prosperity moving. Under 


the stimulus of 
without special sales it is 
Profit 


moving rapidly 
out of some of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the city. Macy’s in 
New York City, for instance, 
showed in one week a 42 per cent 
increase in sales over the corre- 
sponding week of 1930. It is too 
early to say that the back of the 
depression is broken but it is hot 
too early to see that this fall will 
see considerable call on manufac- 
turers for goods to replace those 
now being sold. 

Because of this situation the 
manufacturers of the country are 
faced with a _ serious decision. 
What movement of merchandise is 
now occurring is due largely to 
price inducements. A certain sec- 
tion of the public has come to be- 
lieve that prices are now at the 
bottom, that now is the time to 
thaw frozen assets. Price is the 
keynote of the present drive and 
in price lies great danger. 

It will avail business nothing if 
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stocks are replaced by merchan- 
dise sold at near cost prices. Re- 
tail units, whether they be chains 
or department stores, are driving 
hard bargains and a manufacturer 
must be courageous indeed to stand 
firmly on a profit basis when 
volume is offered to him even if 
it is offered at prices that are close 
to cost. 

That the retailers who are spend- 
gin so much money in advertising 
low prices to the public are philan- 
thropists is believed by no one. 
That part of the prices they are 
able to offer are due to distress 
stocks can hardly be denied. Will 
these retailers be content to restock 
from fresh merchandise at higher 
that distress prices? That is the 
question that not only the re- 
tailers must answer but also the 
manufacturer. 

Sound business cannot be built 
on short profits. The manufac- 
turers of the United States must 
stand firmly on that belief or the 
relief from depression which has 
been prophesied when consumers 
go’ into the market again will not 
arrive and business will enter the 
winter in worse condition than it 
entered the summer. 

* * * 


Collective Sir Arthur Salter, 
director of the 


Leadership Economic and 


Finance Section of the League of 
Nations, is a man who can be 
counted upon to say important 
things when he makes a speech. At 
a luncheon of the Bond Club, as- 
serting that our whole system of 
ecogomics is on trial and faced 
with competition such as it has 
never before had to meet, he urged 
the formation of collective leader- 
ship to guide the economic policy 
of the United States and thus pre- 
vent misuse of credit and other 
abuses. The alternative he sug- 
gested is chaos. Many men have 
suggested supreme economic coun- 
cils, peace-time armies, but in his 
happy phrase of collective leader- 
ship, Sir Arthur has offered food 
for thought. Collective leadership 
in one sense is not an economic 
council, but merely the combined 
experiences of individuals who 
within their own four walls have 
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been able to weather depressions, 
make plans in advance, forecast 
with some degree of accuracy sales 
and production, and in general 
adopt modern management policies 

As the men who have always 
stood for forecasting, budgeting 
and other safeguards of manage- 
ment induce other men to follow 
suit, we are going to get collective 
leadership of the best sort. The 
only trouble is that one man in 
Massachusetts is doing something 
which a manufacturer in Ohio 
should know about, in the way of 
forecasting, while at the same time 
a man in Ohio has a system of 
building new products for off-sea- 
son sales to stabilize his employ- 
ment which the Massachusetts man 
is as yet in ignorance of. 

The sort of collective leadership 
that counts most in this country is 
offered by such meetings as those 
of the American Management As- 
sociation and other groups meeting 
both formally and informally for 
the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion on plans that have actually 
worked. In addition to these 
meetings the pages of business 
publications offer a clearing house 
of incidents and ideas that have 
proved their value. Collective 
leadership is going to grow out of 
the exchange of such ideas and 
plans. 

The only thing that can stop this 
sort of leadership from function- 
ing naturally and normally is the 
tendency of some people to have a 
closed mind, to cease to study the 
experiences of other men, to stop 
reading their trade publications, to 
sit back and wail when they should 
be out working. Perhaps the presi- 
dents of some great companies 
should be forced to go to school 
at the present time, and report 
as the school boy does upon 
lessons which are given them for 
study—such lessons to consist of 
the proved experiences of other 
men in other lines. 


Appoints J. Walter Thompson 


Shell 
stations 
Canada to Mexico, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles offices 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 


Service, Inc., operating service 
along the Pacific Coast from 
has appointed the 


Inc., to direct its advertising account. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Group IV, New York State 
Savings Banks Association 


Bell Telephone Securities Co. 
American Austin Car Co. 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Inc. 





“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 

















Advertising Club News 


Agate Club Holds Golf 
Tournament 


The Agate Club, Chicago, played its 
first golf tournamént of the year at 
Olympia Fields recently. Some forty 
magazine representatives participated in 
the twenty-seven holes of play. 

Cc fj. Harrison, Photoplay, won the 
first low net prize for the day and 
Waldo Hawxhurst, Harper's azaar, 
took second low net honors. There were 
no prizes for low gross. The prize for 
lowest number of putts went to Le 
Foote, True Story. J. N. Badger, Mce- 
Call’s, won the blind bogey award. 

First and second place winners in each 
of the eight foursome flights, played un- 
der the chip system, were, respectively, 
as follows: 

1. C. M. Freeman, Good Housekeep- 
ing, and Gale Blocki, Jr., also of Good 
Housekeeping. 

2. H. W. Markward, True Story, and 
Charles Macfadden Publica- 
tions. 

3. William Sittig, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and Norman Green, Collier’s. 

4. J. L. Mitchell, True Story, and 
George Wiley, also of True Story. 

5. H. L. Behlke, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and D. H. Fay, Woman's Home 
oe 

A. J. Boaz, 


Shattuck, 


McCall’s, and Wallace 


Poernes Christian Herald. 
7. W. D. Washburn, American Home 
and Robert Clift, 


Magazine Publishers, 
Elks Magazine. 
8. Harry Lytle, Time and D. W. Ash- 
ley, Woman's Home Companion. 
The club will hold another tournament 
in September. 
* * * 


Advertising Women Award 


Scholarships 


Mary Delahanty, of Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., and Betty Simpson, of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., were the winners 
of the two $100 scholarships offered by 
the League of Advertising Women of 
New York in connection with the 
1930-31 advertising course sponsored by 
the League. Olga Henzler, of Pictorial 
Review, won the $50 scholarship award. 

Honorable mention for consistently ex- 
cellent work throughout the course was 
given to Edna Nightingale, of John E. 
Greenwald; Adelaide Tierney, of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., and Ruth Selbar, 
of the Hahn Department Stores. 

Under the terms of the scholarship 
plan, the winners will be enabled to 
continue their studies in advertising at 
a local university. 

* * * 


San Jose Club Elects 


The following officers have been elec- 
ted by the San Jose, Calif., Advertising 
Club: President, Russell Pettit; vice- 
president, Lyle Meyers; secretary. Le- 
land Blair and treasurer, George Fisher. 
Directors elected are Frank Hill, 7 
C. Ross and Marie Sherbourne. 
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W. O. Housam Heads St. 
Louis Sales Managers Group 


W. O. Housam, division superinten. 
dent of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Sales Managers Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. He suc. 
ceeds C. E. Michel, general sales man- 
ager of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, who has been made 
ex-officio member of the executive board 
for a term of three years. David Hearsh, 
vice-president of the Berkowitz Envelope 
Company, has been elected first vice. 
president and . Klauke, sales 
manager of the Kray Packing Company, 
has been made second vice-president. 
H. J, Reinhardt, vice-president of the 
Frank Adam Electric Company has been 
elected treasurer. 

New members of the executive board 
elected for terms of three years are: 
A. Floyd Chapman, Chapman Sales & 
Manufacturing Company; tzius, 
The American Appraisal Company; 
David Hearsh, Berkowitz Envelope Com- 
pany; H. V. McNamara, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company; J. H. Rabe, Rice- 
stix Dry Goods Company; Charles E. 
See, Shelton Hat Company, Inc.; W. R 
Skinner, Buxton & Skinner Printing & 
Stationery Company; J. Toy, Multi- 
graph Sales Agency, and G. A. C. 
Woolley, Jr., Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany. In addition, twenty-two members 
of the board hold over from last year 

* * * 


Market Studies, Not Rate 
Reductions, Are Real Need 


Strengthening of co-operation for 
advertisers, rather than reduction of 
rates, is the newspaper publisher’s best 
contribution to the improvement of cur- 
rent business conditions, Lloyd Maxwell, 
president of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., declared in a talk before the News- 
paper Representatives Association of 
Chicago last week. “Scaling down of 
advertising space rates is in no way 
the answer to the present stringency,” 
he said. ‘“‘More detailed studies of mar- 
kets and fields of distribution are the 
real need of the day. Publishers who 
have steadfastly maintained their rates 
and brought more constructive co-opera- 
tion to advertisers are contributing to 
the general improvement in business.” 

* * + 


H. Snyder Heads Spokane 
Club 


Nevin H. Snyder, of the John W. 
Graham Company, Spokane, was elected 
president of the Spokane, Wash., Ad- 
vertising Club at a meeting of the re- 
cently-elected executive board of the 
club. Arthur Burch, City Commissioner, 
was re-elected secretary. The executive 
board recently ae 7 Lori ng 
Overman, Orville Pratt, Gw 
Trenary, Claude E. Sutin and W. 
Raymond. 


N. 
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Macaroni Manufacturers Plan 
Newspaper Campaign 

A campaign in 354 newspapers will 
form the major part of the 1931-32 ad- 
vertising program of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association, it 
was announced at the annual convention 
at Chicago last week. There will 
two secondary campaigns, as last year, 
one in the hotel and restaurant field 
and one in grocery publications, both 
wholesale and retail. Two publications 
will be used in the former field and 
seven in the latter. 

The newspaper campaign will begin 
the early part of September. Cities of 
25,000 population and over will be cov- 
ered, with the exception of those ad- 
jacent to large metropolitan centers. 
The advertisements, of which there is a 
series of thirty, will be of single-column 
width and about 200 lines deep. 

The advertisements will feature the 
flavor, food value and economy of maca- 
roni and macaroni roducts—spaghetti 
and egg noodles. ch advertisement 
will carry a different recipe. The cam- 
paign to the grocery trade will empha- 
size the extra sales of other grocery 
items that are the logical accompani- 
ment to the purchase of macaroni prod- 
ucts 

These plans cover the second year of 
a four-year promotion program begun 
by the association a year ago. The ad- 
vertising is handled by the Millis Ad- 
vertising Company. 


A. B. Zerby Heads Westing- 
house Printing Bureau 


With the creation of a bureau to ex- 
ercise control over all printing matters 
affecting the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Company, A. B. Zerby has been 
appointed manager of the bureau. He 
has been associated with Westinghouse 
advertising activities since 1912. In 
1920 he was appointed executive assis- 
tant to the general advertising manager 
and in 1929 was made director of ad- 
vertising production. He was in active 
charge of the Westinghouse printing 
department, when it was part of the 
advertising department, for ten years. 


Parfums D’Orsay to Advertise 
New Product 


Parfums D’Orsay, New York, is in- 
troducing a new fragrance in the popu- 
lar price range and is planning to in- 
troduce the new product with an adver- 
tising appropriation which is reported 
to be the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. 


Optical Account to Hughes, 
Wolff 


The Wollensak Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., binoculars, telescopes, 
microscopes and photographic lenses, has 
appointed Hughes, Wolff & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. —~ are 
ani business papers will be use 
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Southern Publishers to Meet 

The program for the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, to be held 
at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
June 29, 30 and July 1, is nearing com- 
pletion. The first day will be devoted 
to committee reports, new business and 
a golf tournament. On the second day a 
memorial service. for those who have 
died since the last convention will be 
held with John S. Cohen, of the At- 
lanta Journal, giving an address on the 
late Major E. ge Stahlman. Frederick I. 
Thompson, of the Mobile, Ala., Register 
and News-Item, will pay tribute to the 
late Robert Ewing. 

Addresses by Josephus Daniels, of 
the Raleigh, N. C., News and Observer, 
and by Dr. Charles H. Herty will also 
be on the morning program of the sec- 
ond day. The afternoon will be devoted 
to round-table discussions on subjects of 
mutual interest with only members pres- 
ent. Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines. 
president of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, will deliver an address in the 
evening. 


Trade Commission Re-opens 
Marmola Case 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
been granted leave by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to file within 
thirty days a motion asking the court 
to modify its judgment in the case of 
the Raladam Company, maker of Mar- 
mola, an obesity remedy. The Commis- 
sion had petitioned this action. 

In this case the Supreme court held 
that Raladam was not injuring com- 
petitors and that in the absence of such 
injury the Commission is without juris- 
diction. The Commission feels that new 
evidence can demonstrate the existence 
of competition. 


Advanced by Chrysler 


The following appointments have been 
made by the Chrysler Sales Corporation: 
H. M. Hamilton, manager of retail sales 
promotion; F. F. Himmelman, manager 
of wholesale sales promotion and R. M. 
Walker as a member of the advertising 
department in charge of the production 
oi all advertising literature. 

Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Himmelman 
have been with the advertising depart- 
ment of the company. Mr. alker has 
been in the sales education department 
of the Chrysler Corporation. 


New Account to Churchill- 
Hall 


The Syer Corporation, New York, 
has appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
the advertising of its of its Momenta tablets. 


With Jewell F. Stevens 


Roy H. Jarrett, formerly with the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland, has become an account exec- 
utive with the Jewell F. Stevens Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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HE Schoolmaster is always im- 

pressed when he discovers again 
how impossible it is to judge the 
effectiveness or pulling power of 
an advertisement by simply looking 
at it. The most recent incident in 
the long list he has compiled cen- 
ters around an advertisement fea- 
turing the Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brush. 


The copy was headed: “We 


We Threw Out the Pretty Girl 


to Please 2,000,000 Men 





Threw Out the Pretty Girl to 
Please 2,000,000 Men.” The text 
began this way: “‘I protest,’ says 
a recent letter from F. J. Molitor, 
of Akron, Ohio, ‘because all your 
ads show pretty girl pictures. Give 
us men a break. We use your 
brush, too. There must be at least 
two million men like me who 
think nothing can touch a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush for quality 
and results. How about chucking 
the brown-haired beauties and giv- 
ing us a picture of a man with 
good teeth... .??” 

The company then answered, in 
part, as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Molitor: Above is 
your answer. But this sets no 
precedent. We reserve the right 
to go back to the ‘beauties.’ 
Frankly, we think they have more 
attention value.” 

The advertisement was headed 
with a large-sized picture of the 
type of male handsomeness made 
famous by Arrow Collar some 
years ago. It surely looked as 


though it would start something. 
The Schoolmaster wrote to Wil- 
vice-president and 


liam C. Bird, 
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general manager of the company 
and asked him how the advertise- 
ment had pulled. Here is his reply: 

“So far we have received at this 
office only three comments as a re- 
sult of our advertisement. One of 
these was from a lady who re- 
marked that by cutting off the man 
at the chin, we had omitted the 
most attractive part of his body! 
The second one was from a man 
who said he was glad we had at 
last given the men a break. The 
third reply, which came in this 
morning, said: ‘This advertisement 
has all your other ads beat a thou- 
sand different ways.’ From the re- 
sults so far, it would seem that 
the response would not be very 
big.” 

+ * * 

A Chicago friend of the School- 
master had occasion to telephone 
L. D. Allen, advertising manager 
of James B. Clow & Sons, manu- 
facturer of plumbing equipment in 
that city. “Good morning! Clow!” 
was the cheery greeting he received 
from the operator the instant he 
had finished calling the number. 
Just about three seconds later he 
was talking to Mr. Allen. 

Most telephone operators these 
days are reasonably polite in a me- 
chanical sort of way, even though 
they do display rather an annoying 
interest in “Who is _ calling, 
please?” But in this case the 
politeness became real cordiality 
No questions were asked, the oper- 
ator apparently realizing that the 
connection would be_ established 
anyway and that there was nothing 
to be gained by catechizing the 
caller. 

The Schoolmaster’s friend was 
not at all surprised therefore when, 
on a subsequent visit to the Clow 
plant, he saw on Class Member 
Allen’s telephone the following 

Carefully Now! 
You Can Win Or Lose 
a Friend 

The words were neatly printed 
on a circular piece of paper and 
pasted around the mouthpiece. 
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“Au "1 ot, Cedric - + + S¢@ you 
at Chateau Frontenac in about 
three weeks.” 


SPEED.» Very Life of Modern Copy” 


Says Sara Hamilton Birchall 


“Fifty ... sixty ... seventy miles an 
hour up the road to Quebec . . . Cedric 
the Saxon would have been scared to 
death! A snappy five miles an hour was 
about his charger’s rate of progress. 


“The speed of the written word has 
increased proportionately. 


“Sir Walter Scott could take umpty 
pages in Ivanhoe to describe Cedric’s 
long journey to his mediaeval castle. 


“I use only a picture and maybe two 
hundred words to lure my prospects 
to Old Quebec . . . ‘only 600 miles 
from New York over fast cement high- 
way ... three days’ easy roll.’ 


“Pictures convey ideas faster than 
words. 

“Two-Text Illustrated Letter Paper 
puts your message across fast. Coated 


stock for your picture side, taking 133- 
. bond for your letter 
‘that 


line screen . . 
side, taking 
letter look.’ 


typewriting with 


“Your prospect casts one quick look 
at your picture, one rapid glance over 
and ‘gets you’ at once.’ 


your words... 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 


TWO-TEXT 
ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 


Bond for the Letter Side 


Coated for the Picture Side 
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Inquiry brought out the illumi- 
nating fact that a similar sticker 
was on every telephone in the 
place, without exception. It hap- 
pened this way: 

William E. Clow, president of 
the organization, while walking 
through the general offices one day 
heard a clerk talking to somebody 
over a telephone in what he char- 
acterized as a “fresh” manner. 

“That young man is probably 
losing a friend for the company 
right now,” he remarked to an as- 
sistant. “I wish you would check 
up in every department and see 
how the people around this place 
answer telephone calls. We have 


got to be just as polite over the 
telephone as in personal contact— 
more so if possible.” 
A few days later the stickers ap- 
peared on the instruments. 
7 


Until he walked through Macy’s 
the other day the Schoolmaster 
didn’t have the faintest idea of 
what an Oyster Watch might be. 
Perhaps it was an oyster-shaped 
watch. But that did not seem quite 
reasonable. At any rate, on his 
walk the Schoolmaster passed the 
jewelry counter and became inter- 
ested immediately in a large fish 
bowl containing several goldfish. 
Beside the bowl was a placard 
reading : 

OYSTER WATCH 
Waterproof. 
Dustproof. 
Element proof. 
Self-winding by the action of the 
wrist. 


Upon closer examination of the 
bowl there was discovered at the 
bottom a wrist watch attached to 
a metal weight. The chief feature 
was that it was keeping perfect 
time. 

If tests or demonstrations are to 
be used, they must be simple and 
convincing. 

* * 

The Schoolmaster finds great 
comfort and joy in his pipe, or 
rather pipes. Toward each of 
them (there are eight) he has 
more affection than for any other 
material thing he owns. And so 
the figures that come out from 
time to time showing declines in 
the sales of pipes and smoking 
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tobacco sadden him. He feels that 
more smokers instead of less 
should be enjoying that supreme 
solace that only a good old mellow 
base-burner can give. He more- 
over suspects that the fault lies not 
with pipe smoking itself and that 
therein lies an advertising oppor- 
tunity. 

In the Schoolmaster’s opinion 
the reason more men don’t smoke 
pipes is that they are never taught 
how. Pipe-smoking is an art ni . 
easily won. The beginner must | 
guided over the pitfalls. He node 
be told that the bitter trials of 
breaking in a pipe are but fleeting; 
that, in the first place, he must buy 
a good pipe. He must be led to 
smoke his pipe slowly and not try 
to burn down a tobacco load on one 
light. He must be told to clean 
his pipe every day and to have two 
or more pipes, so as to alternate 
and give them rests. And there 
are many other fine points. 

Many beginners don’t know 
about these things. They make an 
attempt at smoking a pipe only to 
acquire blistered tongues and badly 
scorched insides. That usually 
ends it. 

This business of education is 
something that an advertising cam- 
paign sponsored by pipe and pipe 
tobacco people could do admirably 
and to much profit, the School- 
master thinks. 

* * * 

Last summer the Schoolmaster 
was disturbed because he couldn't 
find any advertising illustrations 
with men in bathing suits. The 
women were there in abundance, 
sunning themselves on the beach or 
dashing into the surf, but the men 
evidently were afraid of both the 
sun and the water. Those that 
were shown in beach pictures al- 
most invariably were dressed in 
white flannels and panama hats, in- 
stead of bathing suits. (The 
Schoolmaster was speaking of ad- 
vertisements for products other 
than bathing suits, of course.) 

This year a few men of advertis- 
ing land have become more bold. 
They are strutting or lounging on 
the beaches or on the docks in 
gaily colored bathing suits. But 
so far not one has dared stick even 
his toes in the water. And his girl 
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Talking to 
Christmas Shoppers 


in the Dog Days 


‘lew is one of the 
problems being put up to 
the agency copy man this 
summer more than ever 
before. 


The space buyer is 
working on fall and win- 
ter lists at the same time. 


The lady who may at 
this moment be just start- 
ing for her summer home 
is visualized in the agency 
now, fur-clad and with 
holiday shopping list in 
hand. 


Many a color page bor- 
dered with Christmas holly 
is being worked out and 
the broadsides to the trade 
are under way. 


Each local territory is 
being analyzed in terms of 
buying power, trading 
centers, newspaper cover- 
age. 


Time to tell the story 
now — now when tenta- 
tive lists are already being 
rechecked in the light of 
most recent information 
and reports. 


Tell your story in the 
momentous money months 
of July and August, when 
much of late fall’s and even 
next year’s advertising will 
be decided by the men who 
pay for the space and who 
make up lists. They are 
readers of 
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OW TO SELL 
AWAII'S 


UNDRED MILLION | 
OLLAR MARKET | 


Foe eeawe) ooace aa 
Send for a SURVEY on the 
line or lines of merchandise 
in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 











I have successfully sold food products in 
all its various markets for twelve years—- 


ANT A JOB 
AS A SALESMAN 


with a manufacturer who has goods to 
move and will back his judgment on the 
saleability of the goods—with a small 
salary plus commission, against results 
that I must produce. Address ‘‘TD,"’ Box 
204, Printers’ Ink. 














BOOKLETS On Enameled Paper 


Printed in Black Ink ), M 10M 
4 Page Folder 5x7 2. $35.00 
4 * “ x9... . 26.00 40.00 

Booklet 6x9..... 20. 44.00 75.00 
“5x a 135.00 

110.00 

os 157.00 

. . 73.00 r 275.00 
109% off above prices during July and August 
Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 





Net Paid Circulation 


now 22,083 


Advertising Rates: 

$135; half page, $67.50; 
ter page, $33.75; one inch, 
Classified, 


minimum 


Page, 
quar- 


minimum, $10.50. 


75 cents a line, 


order, $3.75. 


Printers’ Ink 
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friends are just as timid. They 
are more interested in exposing 
their bodies to the rays of the sun 
and the gaze of the readers. 
Maybe next summer some adver- 
tiser will throw all precedent to the 
wind and teach his men and women 
how to swim. 
* * * 


All this worries the Schoolmas- 
ter. What will be the effect on 
future advertising-character gen- 
erations if their fathers and moth- 
ers continue to loll about and go 
without exercise? Not only are 
they afraid to swim, but they ap- 
parently dislike any sort of exer- 
tion. Thumb through some July 
magazines. A few men are play- 
ing tennis or golf, but not many, 
and the women, with only one or 
two exceptions, are getting their 
exercise either at the kitchen sink 
or at the dressing table. 

Advertising women, particularly, 
are leading unhealthy lives. They 
work too much and play too little 
Most of their recreation seems to 
come in the evening. 

The Schoolmaster somehow had 
the idea that many of the products 
being advertised are supposed to 
save time; give the housewife more 
leisure hours for golf and tennis 
and swimming, etc. But apparently 
not. Judging by current advertis- 
ing illustrations, women are work- 
ing harder today than ever before 
and the manufacturers of sporting 
goods are just out of luck so far 
as the feminine market is con- 
cerned. 


E. D. Ring, General Manager, 
Ronalds Agency 


E. D. Ring, for many years marketing 
director of the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal, 
has been appointed general manager of 


that agency, with headquarters at 
Montreal. 


Joins Memphis Agency 
Jap Ward has joined the staff of the 
Callahan Advertising Agency, Memphis, 


Tenn., in charge of art work and copy. 





J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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The Moon Also Rises 


Bonser Propucts, Inc 
Minegota, N. Y., June 12, 1931 
Dear Schoolmaster : 

No need for the Schoolmaster to take 
a summer school course in astronomy. 
Really there was nothing wrong with 
the new moon illustrated in The New 
Yorker by Blue Moon Products, Inc. 
and reproduced by you in the Classroom 
on ‘June 11. The opening in the crescent 
of a new moon may be toward the 
South, as some hot and bothered cor- 
respondent noted, but you 
moon also rises! 

We usually associate new moons with 
Western skies. It is hard to see them 
in the East because they rise before it 
is dark—being new they would do a 
But really you know they do ap 
exactly aS shown when in the est, 
when on the rise. 

The commendable modesty of the cor- 
respondent who refused thanks before 
they were earned should no doubt in- 
spire some philosopher. Life is like 
that, ain’t it a fact? 

Ricuarp M. Wyse. 


Pay Day Advances, So Do 
Curtis Release Dates 


\t one time it was an almost universal 
custom for Saturday to be pay day. 
But pay days have gradually been ad- 
vanced, thus necessitating the advance- 
ment of release dates on Curtis pub- 
lications, it is announced. The Saturday 
Evening Post, for years released on 
Thursdays, is now available on Tues- 
days. The August issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal will be released on the 
second Friday and The Country Gentle- 
man on the third Tuesday, preceding the 
dates of issue. These changes are being 
made, it is stated, to give readers a 
longer period to read their publications 
before they get their spending money 
on pay day. 


Arkansas Publishers Elect 


Alfred Hawn, of the Huntsville Rec- 
ord, was elected president of the Arkan- 
sas ee Association at its annual 
-—— Newman, of the Har- 
rison %. was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; John W. Sallis, Clarksville 
Herald-Democrat, second vice-president ; 
C. M. Young, Helena World, third vice- 
president; Clio Harper, Arkansas Pub- 
lisher, executive secretary and Dr. A. C 
Millar, Arkansas Methodist, chaplain. 
L. B. White, Benton Courier, and 
Charles Goslee, of the Hot Springs New 
Era, were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


New Overall Campaign in the 
West 


An advertising campaign, using news- 
papers and agricultural publications in 
eleven Western states, has been started 
by Levi Strauss & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, to feature its Two Horse waist 
overalls. Leon Livingston, San Francisco 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the campaign. 
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Showmanship in Broadcasting 


Successful Broadcasting 


If you need talent...new ideas 

. @ unique presentation . . . if you 
can use Showmanship in your radio 
programs . . . call the world’s largest 
theatrical agency . . . BRyant 9-3646. 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 
Mayfair Theatre Bldg. 
Broadway at 47th Street, New York City 
Established 1898 


Los Angeles Paris London 


Chicago 


PRACTICAL 
PLUS— 


just enough of the student's inquiring 
turn of min 
Experienced production, distribution Food 
Products: canning, brokerage, wholesale 
and chain-store operations. Vitally inter- 
ested important food industry keeping 
step with its growth and problems. ec- 
ognized as having out-of-the-ordinary un- 
derstanding of many phases production 
and distribution. 
Can render genuine service to agency, 
manufacturer, canner, chain or voluntary- 
chain concerned with modern problems of 
food production and/or distribution. Com- 
er judge of food qualities and values. 
A dependable salesman and capable buyer. 
Salary requirements moderate. 
A University man, trained in school of 
practical experience. Investigation will 
disclose a clean, progressive record and 
pleasing personality. 
Address “E,” Box 205, Printers’ Ink, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Pwd YOU a one man agency) 
having the usual troubles ¢ 
Or perhaps your present connections are 
proving uncongenial, co-operation is 
lacking and new ideas are few and far 


between. 
We are ready to take ~ go man 


into our happy family. We’ n New 
York—not big—but we're alive—have a 
good rep, and are fully recognized. 
We'll give you intelligent co-operation in 
holding old and as new business. 

All corr will be ed 
in strict confidence. Address ‘“‘N.Y.,”’ 
Box 208, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 





Classified advertisements in “P 
each insertion. No ordet 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





RINTERS’ 
accepted for less than three dollars 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
and seventy-fiy 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





TRADE-PAPER PUBLISHER: 

Save overhead. Combine your office with 

ours. We will supply editor, telephone, 
ce space, artist, for $200-$300 a 

month. New York. Box 905, P. I. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION—70c 
per 1,000 ems. Excellent workman- 
ship, prompt service, aes, ty aad 
of type faces. Box 897, 


TRADE-PAPER CIRCULATORS 
Do you want Pacific Coast Circulation? 
We get it on a renewable basis. Subscrib- 
ers secured meet most exacting require- 
ments of publishers—A.B.C. Write Box 
907, Printers’ Ink, Los Angeles Office. 


For Sale: WEEKLY PUBLICATION 
Expansion program for one of two pub- 
lications contemplated by the management 
of an old established firm of publishers 
necessitates the immediate sale of a 
weekly that has served subscribers and 
advertisers (both local and national) in 
the Chicago territory for over 50 years. 
Prices and terms extremely reasonable. 
Box 896, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Serve 


Foremost Agencies and their clients 
with trained Adv’tg & Merchandising 
Personnel, at salaries ranging up to 
$25,000. For confidential interview see 
Walter Lowen, 9-1 P.M. Vocational 

ureau, 105 W. 40th St. (PEn 6-5389). 








General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 





Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 
ries, clerical. All placements by Elizabeth 
Muncy, for 10 years in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of AA 
280 Madison Fy New York City 
CAledonia 5-2611 





. . 
Subscription Manager 
wanted by publisher of trade and class : — 
azines, New York City. Splendid o; 
tunity for young man experienced in this 
work and with energy and ideas. Write, 
giving qualifications. Box 909, 


TYPOGRAPHER — One of the mos 
modernly equipped printing establish 
ments in Western New York desires the 
services of a thoroughly competent and 
experienced typographer and layout man 
State age, experience, and salary required 
to start. Holling Press, 501 Washington 
Street, Buffalo, 


A Sales Manager is wanted by a nation- 
ally known manufacturer in Chicago; 
should be thoroughly experienced in mod- 
ern sales methods and have a successful 
record of national distribution through 
retail channels, preferably _ stationers, 
jewelers or department stores; give com- 
plete record of experience, salary require- 
ment, personal data and date available 
for service. Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 


One of the Finest Equipped Printing 
Plants in Western New York, doing a 
very high quality of printing, desires the 
services of an up-to-date typographer and 
layout man; must be thoroughly compe- 
tent in modern typography and have ar- 
tistic and creative ability. As the posi- 
tion necessarily involves contact with 
customers, it is important that the man 
have a pleasing poreenenyy, and plenty of 
pepandenthusiasm. THE SHEFFIELD. 
FISHER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Local Field Investigators 
Men and women of business training for 
market and advertising research, in 
their own communities. Work consists 
of dealer, jobber, consumer interviews. 
Irregular and intermittent assignments, 
~— a day to a week at a time, but 

permanent connection with our staff 
if satisfactory. Write full details of 
experience. Arnold Research Service, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City. 


SALESMEN—We are producing a sales 
promotion feature, which has been ac- 
cepted nationally as one of the greatest 
advances in modern selling. Our adver 
tising is bringing in leads from all over 
the country. We are interested in secur- 
ing live progressive representatives in all 
Metropolitan centers. If you are open 
for a real money making permanent 
connection and are capable of financing 
yourself for a brief period to get started, 
write us for details. Box 910, P. | 
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ADVERTISING—We offer an exceptional 
ortunity to a young man or woman 
1as had experience as assistant to 
advertising manager in a large or 
m-sized metropolitan store. The ex- 
- type who has successfully worked 
with the merchandise department, buyers 
and newspapers. Salary to start $4,000. 
Box 914, Printers’ Ink. 
SALES PROMOTION—man, 28 to 40 
vears of age with successful sales ex- 
perience and executive ability by large 
and well known manufacturer to spend 
at least year in factory sales depart- 
ment training for field sales executive 
Must be hard worker, will- 
travel and get along well with 
Write fully giving age, com- 
record of revious experience 
yproximate salary expected. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 





positt n 
ing to 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MEDICAL COPY FOR ENGLAND and 
Empire differs from American. Adver- 
tiser resident U.K. offers unique service. 
He is a qualified chemist, honours grad- 
uate Arts and Medicine, experienced 
English practitioner, and experienced copy 
writer. Copy for public or profession. Cos- 
metics, Food, specialty. Box 895, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
FIGURE ARTIST 


Experienced advertising illustrator de- 
sires change. Layout and creative work. 
Modern stylist. Moderate salary to start. 
Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING PRODUCTION 
Young man capable of handling complete 
production, estimating, buying. 20 years’ 
experience. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Salary moderate. Box 906, P. I 


Manufacturer—Agency—Publisher 
Here is an opportunity to buy an expe- 
rience of 15 years in advertising, selling 
and merchandising. Details and refer- 
ences gladly furnished. Box 912, P. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Young woman with publishing experience. 
Exceptional education. Speedy stenog- 
rapher. Proof critic. Energetic, tactful. 
Invaluable to busy editor or agency 
executive. Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE—Six 
years’ experience—three with department 
store last three with agency, doing 
creative work of every type on many 
accounts. College trained, Christian, age 
30, married, no children. Seeks oppor- 
tunity for advancement as advertising 
manager or in any advertising connec- 
tion. Write Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER — Seeking reliable 
connection—now employed by national 
organization. Thoroughly trained in di- 
recting salesmen, conducting sales meet- 
ings and sales promotion. Enjoys suc- 
cessful record and good reputation. 12 
years’ sales experience—10 years’ food and 
candy specialties—chains, syndicates, job- 
bers and retailer. Christian, married, 
college education, age 35. Box 902, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
Young experienced advertising woman. 
Fine contacts. Sales producer, magazine, 
newspaper, agency. Salary and commis- 
sion. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
10 years’ experience with elect. mfgr.— 
water heater company—publishers’ assist- 
ant—part owner in agency. velops 





campaigns, prepares copy and layouts for 
direct-mail pieces, trade-paper and news- 
single, 
my & 


Age 31, 
Box 911, 


AVAILABLE 

Sales Executive desires connection as 
sales, or branch manager with reputable 
concern or will consider assistant’s posi- 
tion if firm is large enough. Is himself 
expert salesman who instructs his men 
and helps them make good—has large ac- 
quaintance with automotive, hardware and 
other jobbers in U. S.—has contacted 
chain store buyers—knowledge of export 
and knows jobber and dealer problems— 
not aversed to traveling to get territory 
organized—experience embraces: organiz- 
ing and directing salesmen—training men 
to’se!l jobbers and dealers—initiating and 
developing sales campaigns—addressing 
sales meetings, and chain store managers 
on advertising, merchandising and per- 
sonal salesmanship—direct-mail advertis- 
ing—copy writing for trade journals, etc. 

-preparation and completion of bro- 
chures, circulars, catalogs, advertising 
literature, inspirational sales letters, and 
editorials on economic conditions. Age 
39, married. Episcopalian, high school 
graduate with one year university. Now 
employed. Inquiries confidential. Box 
904, Printers’ Ink. 


paper advertisements. 
will locate anywhere. 











To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly binder 
holding seven to nine copies $1.25, 
postpaid. Monthly binder holding six 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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How 
We Work 


1 Agency service is rendered by owner-prin- 
cipals who establish and maintain perma- 
nent contacts with your problems. 








2 These principals have broad business and 
management experience as well as thor- 
oughly professional marketing and adver- 
tising experience. 


41 3 On major problems, group judgment of the 
principals and senior executives is always 
assured. 


4 Complete, balanced marketing plans are 
developed, based on accurate analysis. 


Central copy theme must be distinctive — 
and rendered in a distinguished manner. 


Unlimited willl to serve is coupled with re- 
92 sourcefulness In meeting new marketing 
problems of the present day. 


Independent and unblased judgment —no 


- 10 “vessing.” 


‘ork 


. Financial stability; complete, departmen- 
talized facilities; methods of compensation 
that are professional. 


.«f Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


rity 


The use 
ized. 





Hdvertising 
CHICAGO 
New York 


A general advertising agency in which seasoned owner- 
principals render a thoroughly professional service. 




















average net paid daily circulation 
ain February 
To more than 


805.000 
in March 


To more than 


S15. 000 
. iis oe 


820.000 
— 7 








